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A Challenge 


Rose H. ALSCHULER 
Staff Director, Chicago Normal College, Garden Apartments and Winnetka 
Nursery Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


T WAS easy to consider ourselves phi- 
losophers so long as philosophy re- 
mained an art of thinking or a system 
of notions—so long as being a philosopher 
had to do with verbalizing and not with 
living. But October, 1929, came and with 
it our financial machinery began to show 
signs of weakening. The stock market col- 
lapsed and investments, property values, 
wages and salaries started their downward 
toboggan. Our delusions of national gran- 
deur and personal security began to wane. 
Many of us had become so inured to com- 
fort and so accustomed to seeking every- 
thing, including our recreation and our 
inspiration, outside of ourselves, that for 
the past two years we have viewed for- 
tunes melt and resources disintegrate with 
increasing dismay and fear. The ding of 
conversations about money tolls persis- 
tently. Budgets—personal, school, city 
and national, apparently have become for 
most of us—the hub of the universe. 
Haven’t we lost our perspective? We 
have apparently been gripped in a conta- 
gion of fear, low spiritedness, and futile dis- 
cussions. Imaginative play of the spirit, 


initiative, and capacity for constructive 
action have seemed to wither before they 
come to fruition. It is true that teachers 
throughout the country have carried un- 
warranted burdens, but granted for the 
time being a bare living, can not we of the 
teaching profession have greater vision 
than those about us? Has this not been 
the mission of the teacher throughout 
time? Can we perhaps help each other 
and our communities realize that com- 
pared to people of all European and Asi- 
atic countries today, we have a world of 
fruitful materials about us? 

Our new school year is ahead of us. Is 
this perhaps the moment to become really 
philosophical? Shall we take a long look 
at past decades, perhaps draw certain in- 
ferences and begin to build anew? Let us 
know and realize and repeat that the re- 
sources of a world are still ours, that we 
have more than any other peoples any- 
where, even though we are caught in the 
maelstrom of a mechanical tangle. Let us 
know that although credit may be gone, 
courage and resourcefulness are on call, 
and let us construe the pressure of these 
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troubled days as a challenge to our imagi- 
nations and to the essential vitality that 
is within each of us. 

Economists who can analyze the past, 
though they may not foretell the future, 
recall to us that depressions are recurrent 
phenomena. We may not recognize a 
rhythm but we know that throughout the 
ages in all countries there have been times 
of plenty and times of famine. People have 
alternately thought of their evil times as 
caused by jealous gods, as punishment for 
iniquitous living or as now, in the me- 
chanical age, the result of bad management 
and poor distribution. Regardless of causes 
we must recognize the fact that periods of 
depression are part of the rhythm of the 
ages. The way of life for the generations 
seems to go from small beginnings through 
great effort to sufficiency, to small surplus, 
to unearned increment, to satiety; and 
then the downward sweep of fortune with 
its accompaniment of crumbling and grum- 
bling sets in. Many of us have lived 
through a good bit of this cycle—at least 
the easier and less productive phases of it. 
Our generation has had such great re- 
sources, professional and personal, that 
there has been small incentive for resource- 
fulness and ingenuity. Comfort and 
pleasure without effort have been our ob- 
jectives. Prepared foods, prepared pleas- 
ures, in schools prepared materials, have 
brought ease and satisfaction. All of these 
things are live assets only so long as we do 
not allow them to become stale liabilities. 

Our disspiritedness over lowered in- 


comes and lessened equipment would seem 


to signify a need for vitalizing our think- | 


ing and materials. We must recapture the 
realization that a sense of full joyous living 
can be maintained only through continu- 
ous effort. We must understand that be- 
yond a certain point we have no right to 
live on the accrued capital of past genera- 
tions. It is our business to add to this 
capital in terms of our particular age and 
generation. 

Are we then prepared to analyze like 
periods of depression as they have oc- 


curred throughout time, to note their by- | 


products of poor health and maladjustment 
and from such analyses, build anew to 
meet our present needs? In this issue we 
have tried to point thinking in that di- 
rection and to indicate the need and value 
of sound physical, psychological, and so- 
cial programs. We have included descrip- 


tions of experiments from various parts of © 


the country where parents, teachers and 
children are realizing themselves and en- 
riching school and community life not 
through more and more things and more 
and more money, but through better use 
of themselves and the opportunities at 
hand. Can we meditate on these things? 
Can we interpret them in terms of our own 
community needs and resources? 
perhaps each of us—teachers, school prin- 
cipals and administrators realize that we 
need more spirit, more ideas and larger 
vision than we have ever before needed 
or utilized? The present situation is for 
each of us a challenge and an opportunity. 


Patient Thought 


Sir Isaac Newton is said to have modestly remarked concerning him- 
self that if he excelled common men in anything it was chiefly in the 
power of continuous thought, until the subject of thought was thoroughly 


explored. 


SAMUEL MILLER 


Can | 

















What Shall the School Administrator 
Keep in Mind? 


CLARENCE B. RANDALL 
President, Board of Education, Winnetka, [linois 


ROGRESSIVE education thrives on 

problems—this is fortunate. Its yester- 

days have established a vigorous tra- 
dition of straight thinking and courage. It 
has never refused a barrier, never failed to 
take a hurdle cleanly in its stride. Were it 
otherwise, one would wonder whether in the 
public schools, with which this article deals, 
it could survive the cutting off of its life 
blood .as threatened today by reason of ad- 
ministrative difficulties. 

Even in the halcyon days when national 
budgets balanced themselves with apparent 
ease, and industry was driving ahead under 
full steam, so that purses both public and 
private were bulging, it was not an easy 
thing to adequately meet the responsibili- 
ties arising from membership on the Board 
of Education of a progressive public school. 
Mr. and Mrs. Taxpayer and Mr. and Mrs. 
Parent have always had decided views on 
education which they are not backward 
about expressing, and the School Board 
member must be prepared to talk out their 
questionings with them in a spirit of in- 
formed sincerity. He must convince them 
that he personally understands in every 
phase the particular type of progressive 
education which is current in his schools 
and thoroughly believes in it; in other 
words, that the policy of the schools is that 
of the Board itself, intelligently arrived at 
and consciously adhered to. In reaching his 
administrative decisions, both then and 
now, he has had to balance in his mind three 
considerations: The interests of the tax- 
payers with whose money the work is main- 
tained and for whom he is unquestionably 
a trustee; the welfare of the children for 
whose education the schools are organized; 
and the well-being of the teaching staff, 
who have, for the most part, dedicated their 


lives unselfishly to a non-profit seeking pro- 
fession, and whose morale is closely linked 
to that of the children. 

These problems, which are normally so 
delicate, have been intensified acutely by 
the present economic situation, varying as 
to the degree of aggravation in different lo- 
calities. In some parts of the country all but 
complete financial chaos has overtaken the 
schools, with taxes to a large extent unpaid, 
and borrowing power cut off. Even in the 
best of communities there is a perfectly 
justified demand that public expenditures 
of all sorts be drastically and immediately 
curtailed. Where progressive educational 
programs prevail, this demand focuses 
quickly on the schools; it being assumed 
that because things are done somewhat dif- 
ferently they are done more expensively, 
and that if a quick return could be made to 
the simple but sturdy habits of our ances- 
tors, the children would gain in virility 
while the tax rate would be cut in half. 

And to make the harassed administrative 
situation complete, while the familiar prob- 
lems have been growing more troublesome, 
entirely new ones have also arisen that must 
be reckoned with. Chief among these is that 
peculiar manifestation of mob psychology, 
born of the depression, and unfortunately 
now so common, that whatever is, is wrong. 
Men who have seen their jobs and their 
life’s savings swept away by forces which 
they do not understand, and which are ut- 
terly outside their control, and women 
whose homes are haunted by the stalking 
fear that there is nothing ahead in life for 
them or for their children, have-a blind un- 
reasoning resentment against things as they 
are. They do not profess to comprehend it 
all, as they beat the temples of their minds 
madly without being able to see a way out, 
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but of one thing they are sure, and that is, 
that a change cannot possibly make things 
worse, and that probably it will make them 
better. Without discrimination they turn 
their displeasure upon all established insti- 
tutions, finding little good in what is, and 
craving new panaceas. All public school ad- 
ministrations feel this somewhat, but par- 
ticularly those of the progressive type, for 
the emLittered father is determined that his 
son shall be prepared for the blows of mis- 
fortune, and believes this may best be done 
by forsaking the softening influence of new 
iceas, and returning to an educational diet 
of rugged simplicity. 

Thus Leset, the School Board which 
stands ccmmitted to a progressive program 
must as ever strive to meet its responsibili- 
ties with vision, but necessarily now having 
its idealism held in check by a keen percep- 
tion of the practical situation, and by sober 
judgment. The course which has been 
charted must not be changed. The goal to- 
ward which we are pressing must not be 
altered by expediency, but the pace which 
has Leen maintained may have to be slack- 
ered. Scmething must give way when irre- 
sistible forces clash, and it will be better to 
hold the ground that has been won, and 
forego too rapid an advance, than to suffer 
a complete reversal by a devastating public 
reaction. 

The economic situation simply will not 
be denied. Every man charged with execu- 
tive responsibility in his everyday affairs 
knows that the mounting burden of taxa- 
tion caused by growing expenditures in ev- 
ery phase of governmental activity, from 
the appropriations of Congress down to the 
humblest payroll of a township school, 
threatens the very life of industry. The de- 
mand for reduction of taxes is not hysteria. 
It is desperately real, and the Board of Ed- 
ucation which does not face it squarely is 
lacking in leadership, and lacking probably 
also in intelligence or honesty, or both. No 
such Board can survive the present era, and 
if a Board which has sponsored progressive 
education is swept out of office on the econ- 
omy issue, it may be taken as certain that 
the new Board will start with a clean slate, 


EDUCATION 


and present to the community a system of - 
education that is modeled at least after that | 
of their own boyhoods, if not that of their ” 


grandfathers. 

What to do, then? If the tax rate must be 
reduced and expenditures correspondingly 
curtailed, at what point in the budget are 


the savings to be accomplished? Shall cer- 
tain departments be eliminated, for exam- © 
ple, to make possible maintaining the others — 
on the same plane as formerly? It is popu- | 


larly supposed by some critics of modern 
schools, that progressive education consists 


primarily in adding non-essentials to the — 


usual curriculum, and from this it is rea- 
soned that in times of stress these non- 
essentials may be eliminated, with great 


resulting benefit to the taxpayers. The first — 


difficulty is that no two such critics can 


agree ordinarily as to which department is — 


a non-essential. When the criticism ad- 


vances from the general to the specific, dis- — 
agreement appears, for where one family — 


regards the X department as a sheer waste 
of time, the next regards it as the most 
worth while work in the schools, but thinks 
the Y department could be dispensed with. 


No, the answer is not to be found in major — 


surgery, and whatever plan of retrenchment 


is adopted, it must be one which preserves — 


the full integrity of the idea around which 
the school has been developed. 
It is here that the interests of the children 


of this school generation must be most 
thoughtfully considered. They have not — 
caused the business depression. Nor will © 


they ever have a second chance at that 
which is taken away from them at this 


time. Until now their lives have been going — 


placidly along with normal educational 
progress from year to year, and it would 
seem unfair if upon their heads should be 
visited the ills which society decides some- 
one must suffer. If progressive education 
was desirable for the child of 1929, it is 
equally desirable for the child of 1932, and 
both so far as possible should be sent into 
life on an even basis. The utmost which in 
fairness the immediate group of children 
should be made to feel in the way of re- 
trenchment is a shortened term, in which 
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all of the elements are maintained, the du- 
ration of instruction alone being curtailed. 

We turn back therefore to the budget in 
the search for economies, and we scan the 
supply items to see what can be reduced or 
eliminated. We find, however, very quickly 
that school administration does not run 
parallel to that of the average manufactur- 
ing or industrial enterprise, where costs of 
labor and materials are about evenly bal- 
anced in terms of dollars, but that on the 
contrary supplies constitute a very small 
proportion only of the total expenditures. 
The present reduced cost of all commodities 
is, therefore, relatively of little help, and 
the savings which can be accomplished in 
this direction, while important, are far from 
sufficient. 

There is only one conclusion to be drawn 
from the foregoing premises, and however 
reluctant a School Board may be to adopt 
it, there is no alternative. Salaries of teach- 
ers must be substantially reduced. It is 
manifest that in every school budget sal- 
aries are the preponderant item. Of the 
total Winnetka budget 71 per cent is used 
for salaries and of the operating budget 
89 per cent is for salaries. Without a cut 
in salaries no measure of relief can be given 
to the taxpayers which is adequate in the 
present situation. Those of us who believe 
in progressive schools know that the teach- 
ing profession has never been overpaid, and 
that in the boom times they did not share 
to any large extent in the general pros- 
perity, but on the other hand, in trying to 
think clearly in a critical period we also 
know that their present lot is relatively a 
fortunate one. They are first of all the di- 
rect and full beneficiaries of the tremendous 
decrease in commodity prices, and can sus- 


tain a substantial loss of earnings without 
changing their relative positions. In the sec- 
ond place, when compared with those of the 
same relative age and ability in other voca- 
tions, they are to be congratulated in hav- 
ing continuous employment. In other 
words, when we realize the imperative ne- 
cessity of reducing public expenditures at 
this time, and when we think of the count- 
less thousands of men and women of similar 
earning capacity to that of the teachers 
whose incomes have shrunk to a half or a 
third of that to which they have been ac- 
customed, it seems both reasonable and fair 
in adjusting the conflicting forces at play 
in school administration to ask the teachers 
to accept a part of the sacrifice. And to 
their eternal credit be it said that they will 
do it bravely and without loss of morale. 

Out of the distress of mind, therefore, 
which the Board of Education of a progres- 
sive school experiences in these days comes 
the conviction that the torch must still be 
held aloft through maintaining the funda- 
mental integrity of the institutions to which 
the community stands committed, that the 
children of this generation must be given 
the same breadth of instruction that we 
made available to those who are now just 
ahead, shortened if need be in duration, but 
nevertheless of the same character, and 
that by rigid economy of administration 
and recognition of the current realities on 
the part of the teachers in the form of re- 
duced salaries, we must lower the tax bur- 
den for the community in order that the 
institutions which we all cherish may sur- 
vive. If we thus save that which has been 
accomplished, and courageously hold the 
ground that has been won, we may feel that 
we have labored not in vain. 





Has Your School Planned for the 
Coming Winter? 


WiLu1aM Dow BouTWwELL 
Editor-in-Chief, United States Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


CROSS the street from my boyhood 
home lived a man who has been in my 
memory frequently in recent months. 

He was a judge, highly respected and highly 
esteemed in our town. I recall distinctly the 
time he borrowed me as a “‘son”’ for a father 
and son banquet at the local Y. M. C. A. 
Life for him was very largely a constant 
battle, for he was chronically ill for many 
years. His illness and early death were a di- 
rect result of starvation as a boy in a famine 
in Ireland. Lack of food and the wrong kind 
of food in an economic crisis cruelly affected 
his whole life. 

We are now in the midst of an economic 
crisis. Although famine as Ireland knew it 
does not threaten us, the depression can in- 
flict other kinds of blight. Malnutrition, 
shorter school year, fear growing out of 
poverty due to parents’ failure to obtain 
work, each of these is visiting blight on 
thousands of children. 

You, as a teacher or a principal, have the 
alternative of two ways to meet the emer- 
gency. You can say to yourself, “‘I can con- 
tribute most to the return of normal condi- 
tions by acting normally, by carrying on as 
usual, by performing the tasks regularly as- 
signed to me. In fact, I deserve much credit 
for carrying on my duties normally despite 
the fact that the number of pupils I must 
teach has been increased, and my salary has 
been cut, and I am still contributing to the 
community chest.” 

There is much to be said for this point of 
view. Many of our ills are directly traceable 
to the American failing of rushing en masse 
to one side of the ship. Those who will not 
be swayed from their purpose by the de- 
mands of the moment undoubtedly deserve 
praise. 

But you may say to yourself: ‘Routine 


teaching is all right for routine times, but 


these are exceptional times. My school first 
of all is a friendly school, a place of refuge 
for children until they must face life. Let us 
give them what they need most. If they are 
hungry let us feed them. If they lack clothes 
let us secure clothes for them. If the chil- 
dren are tormented by fears for parents 


threatened by destitution due to unemploy- | 


ment, let us prove to the parents that their 
community school can be a friend in need.” 


Letters to the Office of Education reveal — 


that thousands of teachers and principals 
are taking the latter course. Despite heavier 
teaching loads and less funds, they have 
found that the school is so close to the peo- 
ple that it can render unique service in the 
emergency. They have found that where 


there is a will to help, the means of giving | 


help can be found. 

Take the example of Saginaw, Michigan. 
Superintendent Chester F. Mills saw that 
the school system’s familiarity with making 
and keeping records made it peculiarly able 
to undertake the task of enrolling the un- 
employed and supplying records for a place- 
ment bureau which would help those out of 
work find jobs. When he found, that in 
Saginaw, as in most towns, lack of work 
created a larger demand for books, he ar- 
ranged for the schools to cooperate in ex- 
panding the library service. 

Instead of cutting down on vocational 
education, as some communities have done, 
Saginaw extended night vocational courses 
creating new courses to meet the needs of 
men and women who wanted to retrain 
themselves for other jobs. Saginaw also con- 
tinued its Americanization school. Because 
young people 17 to 21 years old comprised 
a large sector of the unemployed, the school 
system established play centers to keep 

















them occupied and physically up to par. 
The high schools opened their doors to 
graduates who had been unable to get em- 
ployment or had lost their jobs, offering 
them the opportunities to prepare them- 
selves better for the jobs they expect to ob- 
tain. 

Saginaw schools, like hundreds of other 
schools, have served meals to needy chil- 
dren, they have raised money to help needy 
children continue in school when their par- 
ents could not afford to send them, and the 
school staff took charge of a fund to supply 
children with shoes. More than this, Sagi- 
naw teachers operated a clothing depository 
in each school and a central depository to 
keep the school centers supplied with the 
necessary trousers, dresses, underwear and 
stockings. 

A survey of service by schools in the 
emergency reveals that the activities they 
have found within their scope are chiefly: 


1. Feeding under-nourished children and 
providing clothes and shoes for those in 
greatest need. (Pupils in a Pennsylvania 
manufacturing town protested violently 
at dismissal of school last spring because 
for many of them the only meal they had 
each day was the dinner the school pro- 
vided at noon.) 

2. Opening playgrounds to the unemployed 
(one city provided athletic equipment 
and a playground director for the unem- 
ployed who regularly gathered at the 
local employment agency). 

3. Promoting gardening and canning of gar- 
den products. 

4. Inviting graduates to return for high 
school post-graduate training. 


5. Maintaining and extending vocational 


courses for retraining men and women 
for new kinds of work. 


Next winter may prove even more severe 
than last winter or the winter before. Is 
your school going to turn its back to this 
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situation? If it is not it is up to the school 
staff to lay plans for the winter early in 
September. If you are determined to make 
the community’s school serve the commu- 
nity in distress, it is important to draft the 
program of service more carefully than your 
curriculum wag planned. 

No adequate service can be given unless 
the school knows its pupils and their par- 
ents; knows whether the parents are out of 
work; whether the families have food, and 
if so, sufficient food; whether the school’s 
own facilities for feeding children are ample; 
and whether it can help needy parents to 
obtain necessary food. The school will need 
to make equally thorough preparations for 
the supply of clothing. It will need also to 
decide if it should make itself an informa- 
tion bureau to provide parents with infor- 
mation on how and where to apply for 
work, for medical aid and for welfare serv- 
ice. If teachers and school authorities de- 
cide that helping in the emergency is their 
duty it is also their duty to adopt no half- 
way measures but to throw the organized 
strength of the entire staff into the task. 

Schools have been called many things. 
They have been called our biggest business. 
They have been called the guarantors of 
democracy. They have been termed the 
instruments for the perpetuation of civiliza- 
tion. Only in Mexico, new reborn Mexico, 
have they recently been called ‘missions.’ 
Schools used to be missions, but that func- 
tion is now indistinct. Yet a county super- 
intendent told me that he would not give 
two cents for a teacher who did not have 
some of the spirit of a missionary. The eco- 
nomic crisis seems to be reviving this aspect 
of education. We are, by compulsion, giving 
up the idea that the teacher must teach and 
the pupil must learn, and we are, it seems, 
turning back to the conception that the 
teacher has a mission to preserve and to 
raise the level of living in her community 
by whatever means she can use. 


















Physical Health Needs—Suggested Ways 
of Meeting Them 


Mary E. Murpuy 


HAT is happening to the children? 
Under what handicaps will the child- 
ren of today suffer in years to come? 
These are questions which are being con- 
stantly asked in these difficult social and 
economic times. Probably wherever possi- 
ble there are increased efforts to safeguard 
children against dangers which may be in- 
herent in the situation. The evidence now 
available of individual differences in chil- 
dren as to their physical and emotional 
status applies with particular emphasis to 
the present period. The stress and strain 
and the lowered standard of living will not 
affect all children in the same way. There 
are, however, certain fundamental health 
needs basic to the health of children in gen- 
eral. We, therefore, need to consider care- 
fully the absolute essentials for protection 
and satisfactory development so that some- 
how or other we may insure these essentials 
to all children. : 
It is the business of the child to grow and 
develop, physically and mentally, and to 
some degree his best mental development 
is dependent upon his physical develop- 
ment. The physical needs of the child there- 
fore, at any time, are those which result in 
conditions which favor growth. 
Fundamental to satisfactory develop- 
ment and growth is protection against con- 
tagious disease. The progress which has 
been made in the prevention and control 
of many of the diseases formerly so danger- 
ous to childhood has been one of the most 
interesting contributions of medical science 
to public welfare within the last twenty 
years. There is no time when such preven- 
tion and protection are not desirable but 
they are of particular significance at a time 
when standards of living are lowered and 
especially when in many quarters, particu- 
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pox and typhoid fever is self-evident. Cer- 


tain other so-called contagious diseases ” 
which threaten childhood are also controll- — 
able through the use of serums. Private 
physicians and public health authorities | 
have for sometime urged the use of proven — 
methods of immunization and contagious 


disease control. [t is highly desirable that 
in such efforts the cooperation of school 
authorities, individual teachers and parents 


be available for a more complete acceptance © 


of the need and value of such work. 


The Committee on Medical Care of Chil- | 
dren of the White House Conference on — 


Child Health and Protection reports a sur- 
vey made during the period June, 1930, to 
February, 1931, through a house to house 
inquiry in representative sections of 156 


cities and in the rural districts of 597 coun- 
ties in 42 states. This survey shows that the | 
preschool children of the United States are | 
not extensively protected against smallpox, | 


21 per cent of all city children having been 


vaccinated and only 7 per cent of the rural © 
children. Since physicians advocate vacci- © 


nation in the first year of life it is evident 


that there needs to be much better under- 7 
standing on the part of parents concerning 7 
this protection against an unnecessary 
scourge. The survey shows that protection / 
against diphtheria through immunization, — 
though discovered and practiced only within 
the last twenty years, has made equal prog- | 
ress with vaccination. 21 per cent of pre- | 


school children have been immunized in the 








larly in cities, people are housed in a much | 
more crowded condition than is normally © 
true. Since these conditions make it more | 
difficult to observe careful quarantine reg- ” 
ulations, the importance of proper preven- 
tion through immunization against such | 
devastating diseases as diphtheria, small-_ 














cities covered in the survey and 18 per cent 
in the rural districts. Although the progress 
made in this more recent type of protection 


_ is good, the percentage still unserved indi- 


cates a gap which must be met through 
the united efforts of various forces in the 
home and community. 

There are other aspects of disease control 
of particular significance at this time. The 
lowering of living standards which involves 
a less adequate diet and crowded housing 
conditions provide a condition favorable to 
lowered nutrition and to the increase of 
tuberculosis. 

Another factor in satisfactory physical 
development is protection against the ham- 
pering influence of physical defects which 
are discovered through medical and dental 
examinations. This phase of health protec- 
tion to children is being very materially 
influenced by the present economic crisis. 
In many communities through enforced 
economy in public health and school health 
programs the medical and nursing service, 
already in many places inadequate, has been 
seriously curtailed so that there is in some 
quarters a minimum of medical service 
merely for the protection against the spread 
of contagion, with a diminishing of nursing 
service so that the load pet nurse is so 
great that relatively little follow-up for the 
correction of defects can be done. 

At the preschool level the same curtail- 
ment of dispensary and clinic facilities for 
examination and conference is threatened 
because of financial stress. At the same time 
the examinations by the private physician 
have been affected because of the curtail- 
ment of individual family incomes, and the 
pediatrician who formerly made regular 
health inventories of the small child is 
frequently not now in contact with the child 
except when there is illness or danger of 
it. The survey already referred to made by 
the Committee of the White House Con- 
ference shows that 51 per cent of the pre- 
school children in the cities surveyed and 
37 per cent of the rural preschool children 
had had a health examination prior to their 
sixth birthday, being taken to the physician 
for health advice and attention. 


* 
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The survey in regard to dental health 
examinations shows that 13 per cent of the 
city preschool children had had the advice 
and attention of a dentist and the same 
proportion of the preschool children in the 
rural areas. In both of these fields there have . 
of course been very wide differences—a 
spottiness in which certain cities and certain 
areas produce very much better figures than 
others. The survey calls to our attention 
that the economic status of the family has a 
very definite effect upon health examina- 
tions, both medical and dental, since often 
actual illness determines the necessity of 
medical or dental advice at the lower eco- 
nomic level. The survey indicates that den- 
tal health service is even more materially af- 
fected through economic situations than 
the medical. In the highest of the five eco- 
nomic groups in the survey about one-fifth 
of the preschool children have had dental 
health attention. The proportion declined 
as the economic level declined until among 
the poorest group only 4 per cent had such 
attention. These facts of particular signifi- 
cance at this time show the need for com- 
munity effort in behalf of medical and den- 
tal service for children in both the city and 
rural areas—service not only for the so- 
called “underprivileged” group but a free or 
low cost service for those families formerly 
self-sustaining but whose incomes have 
been so reduced that full payment is im- 
possible. Plans worked out cooperatively 
with the local medical and dental societies 
have in some cases provided such services 
not through clinics or dispensaries but 
through the private offices. 

This period is providing a very real men- 
ace to adequate nutrition of both adults and 
children and deserves particular attention 
because it is significant not only in the 
spread of disease but in the insuring of the 
vitality of the future men and women. 
While food is not the only factor in nutrition 
it is of course the most important single fac- 
tor. Adequate food in amount and kind 
is necessary to meet all the requirements 
of growth. These requirements are for 
energy, for fuel, for the building of bones 
and teeth, for muscle and, in children, 
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enough fat to provide a margin of safety. 
There also must be adequate provision for 
minerals and vitamins. 

There are aspects of the present situation 
which may indeed be considered an ad- 
vantage if through them we all learn ways 
of adequate living on a more economical 
basis. When the forced economies, however, 
reach a point where, as is now true among 
large numbers of our prople, family health 
is endangered because the amounts and 
kinds of food are inadequate or because 
there is a total lack of knowledge as to how 
to use the foods available, we are facing 
a crisis in which the future nutrition of the 
nation is seriously menaced. Since the in- 
come of even self-sustaining families is 
materially lessened and since those families 
under the supervision of relief agencies 
are on allowances which are necessarily 
small, the necessity for education concern- 
ing the selection and preparation of foods 
and fundamental facts on food in relation 
to nutrition assumes immeasurable impor- 
tance. 

The United States Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau, the nutrition departments of our uni- 
versities and schools, home demonstration 
agents throughout the country, depart- 
ments of health and welfare, and private 
agencies have given and are continuing to 
give study to this subject of adequate nutri- 
tion at low cost. The results of all of these 
efforts, however, will not be satisfactory 
unless knowledge available through these 
channels reaches into all of the schools and 
homes in a way to make its application 
practical and possible. 

Because of our contact with the relief 
situation through a nutrition advisory serv- 
ice, the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund has attempted to study the adequacy 
of the present allowances and has also been 
interested in promoting educational work 
concerning family nutrition through vari- 
ous channels. Four families were selected 
for intensive study, each under guidance of 
a nutritionist who assisted in the planning 
of the meals with suggestions for buying 
on the allowances granted under the relief 
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agency. The results of this study indicate 4 


that it was possible to provide adequate 
nutrition on the small allowance allowed 
but that this is possible only where there i 
already intelligence and knowledge in th 
home on buying and planning or else provi 


sion for supervision and an educational 


That such education does pay is shown byjg 


the results among relief groups where 


tions have been used. The children in groups} 


lar families not under supervision but with} 


exactly the same amounts to live on. 


mimeographed and he materials aime * P 


to be instructive to the individual family or 
to the agency or worker in touch with the 
family. The type of material is a set of four- 
teen mimeographed folders which have been 
produced on attractive, brightly colored 
paper, the series called, “Feeding Your 
Family for Health’ and treating various 
topics, each one including the following 
guide: 
Every day 
Milk—a pint for every one; children should 
have more if possible. 
Bread and cereals, such as cornmeal, oatmeal, 
wheat cereals, rice. 
Oranges or canned tomatoes, especially for 
children. 
Potatoes t 
Another vegetable—fresh or canned. Two or 
three times a week this vegetable should} 
be a green one such as spinach, cabbage, 
turnip tops, string beans. 


Two to four times a week: 
A fruit—dried or fresh. 
Dried beans or peas. 
Eggs, especially for children. 
Meat, fish, or cheese. 


Demonstrations are being given in settle- 
meénts and in schools to show the possibility: 
of adequate family feeding at low cost with 
practical lessons in preparation and com-: 
binations of foods. 














icated: That this type of knowledge is not needed 








ies only is constantly demonstrated by 
ppeals from various groups and is particu- 


he four families selected for supervision 
was a self-sustaining family of nine—parents 
and seven children. The experience showed 
that the mother could feed her family ade- 
quately and happily on $11.70 whereas 
formerly she had spent $18 or $20 a week at 
i-| least. Soon after the conclusion of the experi- 
ment a program of the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation was planned around this experience. 
After a brief introduction by the worker 
who supervised, Mrs. D. described her ex- 
perience, each person in the audience hav- 
ing in her hands a mimeographed summary 
which included menus for the 21 meals, the 
amount of foods purchased and their cost, 
and an analysisof the actual consumption of 
food for the family as compared with 
standard requirements. Very informal dis- 
cussion followed with specific questions 
asked of Mrs. D. by many of the mothers 
present. Two weeks later the worker who 
had supervised the family of nine, with 
the home economics teacher of the same 
school, planned a demonstration to which 
the mothers might be invited. The seventh 
grade girls priced foods in the neighbor- 
hood, set a !im't cf about $6.50 for a family 
of five and planned the menus for one week, 
using only foods which could be purchased 
very reasonably at that time. They then 

calculateu the food value to make sure that 

the nutritive value would be sufficient and 
worked out the recipes for every dish. On 
the day of the demonstration the girls 
purchased the foods for one day’s menus 
and invited the mothers of the school to 
watch them prepare and serve the meals. 
The girls explained to the mothers just why 
they had chosen each food and its value and 
cost. A table was set for the display of three 


ile- meals and the mothers were served samples 
ity} of all the foods prepared. Teachers from 
ith} neighboring schools were invited and it was 
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suggested that similar demonstrations be 
carried on in the fall in their schools. 

Indeed the part which the school may 
play in the health of children is larger than 
we have even begun to realize. The whole 
question of the building up of attitudes 
and habits and the controlling by the indi- 
vidual of his program of living to build for 
health is one of educational significance, and 
the school program, therefore, if adequate 
and comprehensive, includes not only serv- 
ice for protection against contagion and for 
the discovery of defects but a program of 
instruction and physical activity which 
will develop a better physical condition, 
information concerning the maintenance 
of health and promote habits which will 
build for health. Through a vitalized pro- 
gram of this type we may look not only for 
individual improvement but for a carrying 
over into the home of practices and atti- 
tudes which will affect family health. In 
fact, a health program to be complete must 
include an understanding between home 
and school which is obtained only through a 
conscious identity of ideals. 

‘“‘Man does not live by bread alone” is a 
statement which is as true today as it ever 
was. All of the environmental factors con- 
tributing to the health of children are in 
need of proper evaluation and protection at 
this time. The very insecurity in families 
with the resulting emotional instability 
needs to be recognized as a possible factor 
in the nutrition and health of children. We 
have probably not begun to realize ade- 
quately upon the resources of our commu- 
nities in meeting this situation so that the 
essentials may be protected. We are prone 
to go our separate ways along organized 
established lines. This is a time which may 
bring us out of these separate channels in a 
merging of resources—educational, medi- 
cal, social—with old reserves and profes- 
sional inhibitions possibly altered to meet 
the new needs. The securing of the physical 
health needs of our children so that they 
may attain adequate growth and develop- 
ment is a worthy goal. 








Educational Activities for the Unemployed 


REPORTS FROM SUPERINTENDENTS OF PuBLic ScHoo. SysTEMS 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


We are at the present time beginning quite 
an extensive program in connection with the 
various elementary and junior high schools, 
in establishing what we term “community 
gardens.”” The plan is this—each school se- 
cures one or more vacant Icts in the neighbor- 
hood for the purpose of planting a garden. The 
school department furnishes the fertilizer, 
which is trucked in from the city farm. 
Through the Penny Club and the Emergency 
Relief Committee, free labor is furnished for 
the plowing and preparation of these lots. 
Through the cooperation of the Red Cross, 
the seeds have been sec _ red. 

The gardens will be cultivated by the “‘made- 
work” group from the Emergency Relief Com- 
mittee, and when the vegetables are mature, 
the Parent-Teacher Association, with the help 
of a committee from the faculty, will look after 
the canning. It is planned to use this material 
in the various school cafeterias next fall for 
the purpose of giving lunches to children who 
are not able to provide their own lunches. At 
the present time we have about 15 of these 
projects under way and expect to double this 
number within the next two weeks. 

We now have in operation in the Commercial 
Senior High School a post-graduate course for 
graduates of academic or classical high schools. 
At present we have enrolled in this post- 
graduate course approximately 80 students. 
The course is made up of bookkeeping, short- 
hand, typewriting, business English, and office 
training. These students, upon completion of 
the post-graduate course, are admitted into 
more responsible clerical positions, such as 
private secretaries, etc. 


Wius A. Sutron, Superintendent 


Lima, OHIO 


We have a number of night school classes 
running, most of which are for those who are 
interested in college work, business activities, 
etc. We are cooperating with the city in pro- 
viding garden space, plowing it and furnishing 
seeds for that type of work. 

We have organized recreation centers and 
are taking care of all who want to participate 
in games of all kinds. 


We are allowing high school graduates to 
continue in school without additional charge, 
in fact, I believe we are giving an opportunity 
for as much work as our people have asked 
to do. 

R. E. OFFENHAUER, Superintendent 


CHEYENNE, WYOMING 


In Cheyenne we conduct an evening and 
part-time school. These classes consist of high 
school courses for the railroad workers; hospi- 
tal classes for the nurses’ training school; gym- 
nasium classes for people who desire them; 
and classes in sewing for mothers who want to 
make over garments for the children, etc. I 
feel that we are meeting the need fairly well. — 


A. S. Jessup, Superintendent 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


We have for many years had organized un- 
der the School Department in Boston the De- 
partment of Extended Use of School Buildings. 
This department has the use of school build- 
ings in the evening for varied community ac-- 
tivities. During the present crisis, these so- 
called school centers have functioned with 
very great success indeed and are more largely 
attended, as you might expect, than before. 

In connection with the state, we have also. 
offered to the unemployed, particularly ste- 
nographers and typists, the services of our 
teachers from three o’clock to five, three days 
a week, in order that they may maintain their 
efficiency pending the time when they may 
secure employment again. 


Patrick T. CAMPBELL 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The most outstanding effort to meet the 
physical needs of children in Los Angeles has 
been the feeding and clothing of thousands of 
practically destitute children during the sum- 
mer months and school holidays, as well as 
during the course of the school year. This has: 
been accomplished mainly by the Parent- 
Teacher organizations in cooperation with the 
individual schools. The Los Angeles Board of 
Education has given permission for sixty-nine’ 
school cafeterias to remain open this summer. 











Free lunches and milk are supplied to needy 
children. Funds for the financing of this hu- 
mane project are supplied as follows: City and 
county aid, Community Chest, donations from 
service clubs, womens’ clubs, churches, Ameri- 
can Legion, business houses, individuals, and 
student body organizations of the high and 
junior high schools. During the school year, at 
various times such as Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas, the high schools and junior high schools 
“adopt”? elementary schools in the needier 
districts and supply them with holiday enter- 
tainment, food, clothing, etc. The Parent- 
Teacher Associations, working through the 
schools, give high school scholarships to worthy 
students, furnish clinical assistance, aid nur- 
series, purchase eye glasses, etc. The Los 
Angeles School System considers itself ex- 
tremely fortunate in having the very sympa- 
thetic and humanitarian cooperation of the 
Parent-Teacher organizations. 


ArTuur GouLp, Deputy Superintendent 


PvuEBLO, COLORADO 


We have attempted to carry on our voca- 
tional school work with even greater oppor- 
tunities than have been offered heretofore. In 
addition to the regular vocational subjects 
which we have been carryimg in our evening 
schools, we have added this year a course in 
shoe repairing for older boys, and especially 
the boys living in districts of the city where 
there is the greatest amount of unemployment 
and distress. As these boys learn to repair 
shoes, we gather up shoes from all quarters of 
the city, have them repaired, and distribute 
them wherever they are needed. 

We are making strenuous efforts to keep up 
our physical education and recreational pro- 
grams but find quite a good deal of agitation 
for eliminating special courses as economy 
measures. This, we believe, would be a short- 
sighted policy. 

As a special activity of our evening school 
classes along the lines of vocational oppor- 
tunity for unemployment, we have just taught 
some five hundred men how to “pan gold” 
and have sent them out into the hills and 
streams to get a living from the earth. 


James H. Ristey, Superintendent 


West CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


The West Chester School District main- 
tained evening school during the winter, urging 
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unemployed persons to attend. Several took 
advantage of the opportunity. 

The school district is maintaing public play- 
grounds where young people unemployed are 
urged to participate. 

The school is the center for relief work of the 
district, the superintendent being chairman of 
a committee where all welfare workers assem- 
ble in the school office weekly as a clearing 
house for granting relief. The relief work of 
the entire district, together with the area ad- 
jacent to West Chester, is taken care of through 
this committee. Plans are being developed for 
gardens for the summer season for those who 
wish to maintain them. 

Wa rer L. Parups, Superintendent 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Seattle public school children have been so 
well cared for during this time of economic 
stress that the record of under-weight children 
has dropped from 18.16 per cent in 1929-1930 
to 14.75 per cent in 1931-1932. This has been 
accomplished through the united efforts of the 
parents and the public school corps. 

The Seattle Council of Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations formed a Board for Child Welfare 
composed of presidents of the pre-school, 
elementary and high school parent-teacher 
organizations together with the superintendent 
of the Seattle Public Schools, the lunchroom 
supervisor, and one of the principals. The ob- 
ject of the board was to receive and administer 
funds and materials to provide necessities 
requisite to keep children in school; namely: 
car fare, clothing, lunches, and milk. 

The association stimulated a drive for the 
collection of clothing which was brought to the 
various schools and taken to a central depot 
to be conditioned and disbursed where needed. 
Lunch room and milk tickets purchased by 
the Welfare Board were given out by the prin- 
cipals to children whom they knew were need- 
ing milk and lunches. 

It is estimated that the local P.T.A. organi- 
zations, the school organization, and the Par- 
ent-Teacher Board for Child Welfare together 
have used a sum of approximately $18,000 for 
keeping school children fit this past year. 


Worts McC ure, Superintendent 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


The Birmingham public schools feel that 
one of the best ways of improving conditions 


(Continued on page 47) 





Present Stresses and Mental Health 


CARLETON WASHBURNE 
Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


‘6 7 F YOU could have any wish in the 
world, what would you wish for, Ma- 
ma?” Beatrice asked the other day. 

Before her mother could answer, her 
eight-year-old brother spoke up: “I know 
what I’d wish! I’d wish for lots and lots of 
money. I’d wish for enough money so that 
I could give all the poor people a thousand 
dollars each. Then I’d go into the stores 
and I’d put a thousand dollars down and 
say, ‘Here. Take this. You don’t need to 
give me anything for it.’ And then I’d make 
all the banks five hundred per cent liquid!’’ 

He was aware of the depression. He was 
sufficiently aware of it so that the first wish 
that came into his little head was to find 
some way of relieving it. Yet he was in a 
home where the depression was less seri- 
ously felt than in most homes, where the 
father had security of employment and an 
income which, although reduced, was still 
adequate for all real needs. 

The children of today are in closer touch 
with the reality of economic life than has 
been the case for many years. In so far as 
that contact is wisely used, it may be 
of profound educational value. In so far as 
we fail to recognize the influence of the pres- 
ent strain upon immature, growing minds, 
we may seriously warp or impair their 
growth. 

Barbara is a sweet child of thirteen, with 
a rather slow mind. She is in no sense sub- 
normal, but her mental growth lags about 
a year behind her chronological age, so her 
school work tends to drag. She is in a school 
system where much attention is paid to in- 
dividual differences, and where the curricu- 
lum is adjusted to her actual stage of men- 
tal growth. Let alone, she would graduate 
from the elementary school a year late, but 
would have an interesting and worth while 
experience while there, and would achieve 
as much as her mentality justified. But 


she is not let alone. Her father is a hand-— 
some man, much liked by everyone social-— 
ly, but inadequate in the business world. 
In prosperous times he held a reasonably — 
good position; his family lived in a choice © 


neighborhood and associated with people of 


considerable means. The depression hit this © 
family among the first. A charming per- ~ 
sonality was not sufficient when business | 
had to begin to retrench. The father lost | 
his job, the family moved to a much less — 
expensive neighborhood, the mother began | 
to do her own work, and things began to go | 


badly with Barbara at school. 


The trouble was that the mother identi- | 
fied Barbara with the father—with perhaps © 
some justification. It was bad enough to — 
have her husband fail. Her daughter must | 
not fail. The mother came over to the school _ 
and insisted that,somehow this child must 
be pushed through the curriculum, regard- | 
less of apparent mental maturity. The | 


teacher was to blame, the school system was 


to blame, something was to blame! The © 
child must finish and be ready for high ~ 


schooi at fourteen. 


Long conferences, much reasoning, were | 
resorted to all in vain. The poor youngster © 
was finally taken out of school, put in a } 
private coaching school, and now, devoid of © 
activities and the normal social outlets | 
that she was having, the necessary facts 
and skills are being crammed into her as | 
yet unready head. She’ll be forced on into | 
high school, only to meet failure and dis- © 


couragement. 


The insecurity of the mother is reflecting | 


itself in her attitude toward the child. 
Perhaps the worst single effect of the 


depression is the feeling of insecurity. This — 
may have its beneficial values, rightly han- | 
dled, but ordinarily it is not wholesome for a 
child to feel the props knocked out from — 
under him. If his parents are feeling inse-— 
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cure, his sense of security in the home tends 
to vanish. The parents may, as in the case 
of Barbara, take out their insecurity upon 
the child. In many other cases, the child 
himself begins to feel so insecure, as a result 
of the home situation, that his own emo- 
tional balance is upset. 

This was partly true of George—this and 
the intensification of home stress and strain. 
George’s problem, like Barbara’s, was 
partly academic. He has normal mentality, 
but a very poor attitude toward his school 
work. He was a problem before the depres- 
sion began. The school had been partly at 
fault through one or two inefficient teachers 
in the primary grades, where the trouble 
first started; a difficult home situation had 
been partly at fault—a brilliant brother 
much older than George making an out- 
standing record in college, and conse- 
quently held up as a model; a sister a year 
or two older who teased him continually; 
and a strain between the mother and father. 
It was the depression, however, that 
brought the case to a head. The father lost 
his job and took to drink. The mother be- 
came extremely defensive of the boy. The 
boy reacted by doing worse work in school 
than ever and evading every real problem 
that came along. 

A wise teacher gave him opportunities in 
the way of various school activities, and 
improved his attitudes as far as these activ- 
ities were concerned, but the mother took 
the academic work into her own hands. She 
nagged and pushed and tried to force the 
child at home. She became bitter toward the 
school and refused to follow the school’s 
recommendations in regard to keeping 
hands off George on the academic side. The 
school wanted to try dissociating his aca- 
demic work from the home pressure, home 
nagging, and comparison with the success- 
ful older brother. It was all to no avail. The 
mother considered the school’s recommen- 
dations “bunk,’’ and the last heard of 
George he was being pushed and coached at 
home, the school was trying to cooperate 
with the parent, since the parent wouldn’t 
cooperate with it, and George was another 
victim of the depression. 


I don’t suppose the depression usually is 
the cause of children’s maladjustment. It 
simply aggravates causes that were pre- 
existing. This certainly was the case in re- 
gard to both Barbara and George. It was 
also true of little Phyllis. 

Phyllis is a three-year-old in nursery 
school. Her parents are unusually well edu- 
cated—the father has his doctor’s degree, 
the mother her master’s. Phyllis started 
in nursery school in the fall all happy, an 
apparently well-adjusted child. As the year 
wore on she became negativistic. When the 
other children took their naps, Phyllis 
rebelled about taking hers. When the other 
children had their lunch, Phyllis wouldn’t 
eat what she was supposed to. She wouldn’t 
wash. She cried easily and often. 

This led to a home visit. There it was 
found that the father had not been able to 
get work, except for an occasional odd job. 
The mother, who was professionally trained 
was at home all day. The personality con- 
flicts that already existed between the 
mother and father became exaggerated and 
intense. When the child was home the 


_tenseness of the parents toward each other 


and the corresponding reactions toward the 
child gave ample reason for the child’s be- 
havior in school. When school closed Phyllis’ 
favorite expression was still “I won’t!”’ 

There is a physical effect of the depression 
on children, as well as a psychological ef- 
fect. I was talking recently with the super- 
intendent of the schools in an industrial 
city near Chicago. This region had been 
very hard hit. Children were coming to 
school undernourished. Finally the super- 
intendent managed to arrange for school 
luncheons for the children who needed it. 

“The effect was remarkable,’ the super- 
intendent said. “Of course the children 
increased in weight. That was to be ex- 
pected. Attendance improved. Perhaps that 
was natural, too. But the most interesting 
improvement was the improvement in the 
children’s grades in school and in their be- 
havior. It wasn’t until we began feeding the 
youngsters that we realized what under- 
nourishment was doing to them.” 

Then the depression prevents parents 
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from doing the things that are sometimes 
most needed by their children. Millicent is 
a case in point. She is an adopted child. She 
doesn’t play well with other children, and 
she makes life hell at home. She practically 
drove her aunt out of her home by making 
things so disagreeable for her, and is in the 
process of driving away the maid. Her diffi- 
culty is tied up partly with her relations to 
her foster mother. She has been spoiled 
and pampered even when economic strain 
made the parents have to sacrifice a good 
deal themselves. A psychiatric study of 
the case indicated that no solution could be 
found until the child was taken away from 
the home long enough to make a re-adjust- 
ment freed from the daily and continuous 
contact with the mother. She should be in 
camp during summer. She probably should 
go away to school for a year. The parents 
can afford neither. Millicent continues to 
make things hot for the family and maid. 

It’s the same story with Walter. His 
mother is rather neurotic and has over- 
protected Walter until he has become a 
sissy. He plays in solitude and seizes any 
excuse to avoid doing things with other 
children. If ever a boy needed camp or the 
right sort of a boys’ school away from home 
for a year, Walter does. Two years ago this 
solution would have been available. Today 
it is financially impossible. 

Billy, too, wouldn’t be suffering if his 
dominant grandmother could be moved out 
of the house. But the depression has left 
the family partly dependent upon the 
grandmother. She bosses the mother. She 
bosses Billy. She aggravates the whole situ- 
ation in a way with which the school has 
not been able to cope. 

What are we to do about such cases? 
What are parents to do when they see 
themselves sliding into the sort of situation, 
or anything remotely akin to it, that we 
have been describing for these various chil- 
dren? Here we have taken up some of the 
more extreme cases. But aren’t all children 
more or less affected by the insecurity, the 
stress and strain, and the unusual financial 
handicap under which their homes are suf- 
fering? 


EDUCATION 


We can’t stop the depression—at least — 
we don’t seem to be able to do so. Are our © 
children simply doomed to consequent mal- — 


adjustment and unhappiness? 


I don’t think so. Both the home and the _ 
school can do much to mitigate the harmful = 
effects of the present strain if we will face — 


the situation frankly. 


First of all, we can be on guard, particu- 


larly at home, against taking out on the 


children our own worries and troubles. If | 
we find ourselves sharp, demanding, impa- — 


tient, dictatorial, if the children seem to us 


to be unruly or disobedient or irresponsible © 
or cross and quarrelsome, let us look into — 
ourselves first of all. How far have we been | 
letting the depression get under our own — 


skins? How far have we been unconsciously 


taking out on them our reactions to each ~ 


other, our reactions to our financial difficul- 
ties? If we can be a bit honest with our- 


selves, we may find that part of the chil- 


dren’s undesirable behavior is a reflection 
of some aspect of our own. We may find 


that we have been allowing ourselves to be — 


short tempered or demanding where we 
didn’t realize it. We may find that we our- 


selves have been a bit quarrelsome—I know | 
of no cause so potent for starting marital © 
disagreements as financial worry. If we 


have to fight, if we have to explode, let’s 


get off away from the youngsters and save — 
them as far as’ we can from the conse- 


quences. 


Second, and more constructively, we can — 
do a good deal in the way of using the de- 
pression educatively. It has very decided © 


educational values. 


There is, for example, the value of help- | 
ing the children to be cognizant of the 


things that are happening in the world out- 
side. Never have we had such a good oppor- 
tunity in school and at home to help chil- 


dren analyze the economic structure of our © 
country and of the world. An interest is 


there on their part. It has never existed 
before. Helpful, constructive analysis of the 
present situation will turn both the chil- 
dren’s minds and our own away from be- 
moaning and worries. 

We may also_use these difficult times to 
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show, both by our own behavior and in 
discussion with the children, the impor- 
tance of good sportsmanship and cheerful 
courage. During the World War we learned 
to take privations uncomplainingly. Some 
learned to endure the keenest suffering with 
a smile. Is there any reason why we should 
not use the same psychology in regard to 
the economic disaster in which we find 
ourselves? It should not be mere philosoph- 
ic resignation. We need to fight the de- 
pression by analysis of its causes and by 
conscious efforts to overcome them. But 
while it lasts we can give children the feel- 
ing for meeting it with determined and 
cheerful courage. 

The depression is a wonderful opportu- 
nity for training in thrift. Except in some of 
the extreme cases of destitution, most of 
us here in America, even in the middle of 
this depression, have far more in the way 
of comforts than do the people in many 
parts of the world normally. When I came 
back last fall from nine months in the Ori- 
ent and in various parts of Europe and 
looked around America and heard people 
talking about the depression, I found it 
very hard to take the depression seriously. 
Families who felt that they were down 
and out were often still driving an automo- 
bile, they still had telephones in their 
houses, they still had radios, they had elec- 
tric lights, running water and bathrooms; 
their roofs didn’t leak, their beds were com- 
fortable and free from vermin, they had 
enough food, they had enough heat. My 
mind flashed back to Nanking, where a 
whole coolie family would live in a hut 
not much larger than one of our bathrooms, 
with an earth floor, a leaky thatched roof, 
no toilet facilities. One hut was huddled 
next to another. The barefoot coolies hauled 


their loads through the slush of winter. If 
they had any heat, it was a charcoal brazier 
around which they huddled. 

I’m glad “The Good Earth” has had so 
wide a circulation. Perhaps one reason is 
because it helps us to realize how prosper- 
ous we are in the midst of this depression. 
After seeing the way the millions are living 
in China and in India; after seeing the pri- 
vations in Russia, borne with a degree of 
cheerfulness that would put most of us to 
shame; after seeing the hopelessness of the 
Austrian economic situation, and yet the 
good cheer with which people crowd around 
the fence of a coffee garden and listen to 
the music, or hike out into the country over 
the week-ends; after all these things it 
seemed to me that we in America had grown 
so far from a realization of what is really 
essential in life that the depression was a 
blessing in disguise. 

We have held ourselves complacently 
aloof from the rest of the world and talked 
about “splendid isolation.” The world situ- 
ation is now reflecting itself upon our own in 
this depression. We are “starving in the 
midst of plenty,” while other nations are 
starving hopelessly. Most of us aren’t 
starving. Can’t we use the depression to 
give our children some understanding of 
the fundamentals of life and of the inter- 
dependence of mankind? 

And this brings me to my last suggestion. 
Let us use the depression to help children 
share the experience of others even less for- 
tunate then themselves and to grow in sym- 
pathy and mutual helpfulness. 

In so far as we can turn our own minds to 
these more constructive reactions to the 
present situation, we shall be able to make 
the depression not a curse to our children 
but an education. 
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HE story of mankind will record these 
transitional years as those of national 
dilemma. The novelty and magnitude 

of our difficulties overwhelm us. In a world 
of international industrial structure, any 
suggestion for a solution finds trackless 
wilderness in our national mind blocking 
its progress. Reparations and war debts 
loom up in the distance inextricably linked 
with our local financial recovery but our 
thoughts are concerned only with the ur- 
gent problems about us. Unemployment 
stalks the streets. Winter approaches with 
thousands dependent upon a diminishing 
public dole. We face a national crisis. 


A CHALLENGE TO THE SCHOOLS 


F The schools of America face critical years. 
Challenges to communites from our Presi- 
dent and from our professional leaders re- 
quest support for the program of public 
education so that children are not sacrificed 
for the stupidity of an adult world. Not- 
withstanding these appeals and the recom- 
mendations of conferences, the predicament 
of the schools increases as the industrial 
situation continues on the down grade. 
Educational programs are curtailed, de- 
partments and specialized functions are no 
longer supported. 


Some EpucaTIONAL DEFICIENCIES 


We have prepared our own doom. Our 
educational practices are a denial of the 
apparent trends of society. They have been 
ensnared in the entanglements of tradition. 
The solution offered has been more and 
more education, but the evils of the present 
situation are not due to a lack of knowledge 
but to the failure to apply it to our social 
relationships and to fully understand the 
implications of our policies. The education 
of the little red schoolhouse, the college 
preparatory curriculum, the three R’s— 
that which we have held up before the pub- 
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lic as “education” will be the last to be © 
dropped from public support but they are © 
of little import in the necessary reconstruc- — 
tion of society. Newer methods of instruc- | 
tions and necessary educational changes — 





must prepare to prove their efficacy. 


It is not necessary to bring these and | 
many other situations to light. Of many, — 
much has been written and with others © 
there is a personal familiarity. It is not — 
necessary to discuss them. This has been © 
done ably on numerous occasions by ex- | 
perts. The question remains unanswered, — 
however, whether the teachers of America | 


are awake to the cruciality of the present 


situation and will they time their action ac- — 


cordingly? 
THE PROBLEM DEFINED 


It is not the function of this article to — 
parade an unpleasant side of a gloomy pic- | 
ture, but to present the challenge and op- © 
portunity of the situation. We cannot avoid — 
it no matter where we turn. We cannot es- — 
cape it by methods of retreat or reclusion. — 
Clearly it is an opportunity, a challenge to — 
us. An answer must be given positively or © 
negatively, dynamically or statically. What 


is the function and duty of the school, of 


teachers, of public education in the light — 
of the social economic situation? What is | 
the social leadership which educators must 

provide in the construction of a better so- 7 


ciety? 


How will we answer this question? The 
customary ways can be classified roughly on — 
a simple scale—at one end of which there is | 
an honest facing of a problem and a sincere | 
attempt to solve it and at the other end | 
there is evasion and the denial of its exist- 


ence. 
OBSTACLES TO PROGRESS 


We are not without blinkered leaders in | 
education. Our education still hovers on the ' 
surface—to honor rolls, to compulsion ~ 
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and conformity, to vicious competitive 
practices and to the surface intellectualisms 
of Latin, English, mathematics, and the 
social sciences. Blinded by the traditional 
harness of education, we stubbornly refuse 
to go deeper than the passing on of a sur- 
face knowledge of ancient culture. Often 
the scientific investigation of the minutiae 
of education becomes a cloistered convent, 
an evasive way of meeting a pressing prob- 
lem, a refuge for those uninterested in vigor- 


- ous leadership and concerned chiefly with 


the development of more speed on a rudder- 
less ship. The artificial divisions of our own 
profession make it possible to hide our heads 
in the sand, to secrete ourselves and to call 
loudly on others. However, it is becoming 
less possible to hide behind the skirts of the 
nursery school or behind the crumbling 
walls of college preparation or to turn away 
from this problem of reconstruction of so- 
ciety. We can no longer play a safe game 
where there is no safety. 


Alps To PROGRESS 


It is possible to do the honest, sincere 
thing and face the situation. The movement 
of the social economic situation forces us 
to take this stand. It forces us to give chil- 
dren an honest appraisal of their own civili- 
zation, an understanding of fundamental 
issues and social trends, a vista of the limit- 
less possibilities of applied knowledge—a 
dream, a vision. It is no longer a question of 
whether it will be done but it is a vital 
question of how rapidly and quickly it can 
be accomplished. In an industrial plant 
when machinery or product become obso- 
lete, there is a general scrapping of plant 
and organization. In education our progress 
is much slower but the competition of the 
race in which we are now running compels 
us to speed our machinery and toclear house 
for rebuilding. 

We need more than plans and programs 
which result in reconstruction, rearrange- 
ment of our present blocks into another pat- 
tern, a fusion of an old curricula into a new 
frame of words. To answer the challenge 
there is a demand for creative construction. 
The building must be new to meet the 
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novelty of a changing world. Will webe 
creatively constructive or will we recon- 
struct using the nails, boards and shingles 
of a rapidly crumbling building? 


New EXPERIMENTS PREDICTED 


What will this new school be like? How 
are we to plan? What should we do? The 
interest of teachers lies in concrete, definite 
answers to these questions. The compla- 
cency with which we have tolerated some 
phases of our educational system, contin- 
ued our present practices, is nurtured by 
the fallacy that a concrete answer can be 
given for universal practice, that another 
person can plan for us. Retrogression grows 
with our inertia while waiting for the one 
ideal plan to be devised, the faultless system 
to be adopted, the ideal school to be organ- 
ized. The construction of the new school 
system must be born in the hearts and 
minds of many. It will differ with differing 
conditions and situations in each commu- 
nity but it must be a sincere, honest answer, 
plans achieved by the individual efforts of 
a large number. 

A definite plan cannot be outlined but 
the direction which this new school will 
take can be indicated. Some schools have 
started planning in this direction. What 
these schools are doing may not be appli- 
cable in another community but these ex- 
periments are valuable in that they are 
sincere, honest efforts by which educators 
are trying to make the program of educa- 
tion one of vigorous leadership for social 
betterment. 


ComMuUNITY Resources AVAILABLE 


In these schools there is a much closer 
relationship between the program of the 
school and the activities of the community. 
Every effort is made to lessen the gap which 
exists between the two. The activities of 
the community are the rich field about 
which ihe curricula of these schools center. 
At the door of the school are examples of 
the interdependence of industrial activity, 
examples of the functions of government, 
examples of social planning, examples of the 
organization of industry, of capitalization 
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and socialism, examples of race relation- 
ships, examples of group pressure in action. 
It is to these concrete studies that the 
newer schools have turned to give the child 
a deeper and more fundamental understand- 
ing of the civilization in which he is to take 
part. Experiences in the life of the com- 
munity, not vicariously but by actual par- 
ticipation, are an important part of the 
program. The school does not lose by such 
a linkage. Education gains by concretely, 
realistically dealing with the social picture. 

Nor is the “background” which is so 
preciously protected, lost in this shift of 
emphasis. Less attention is given to the 
story of man’s development and more em- 
phasis is put upon the contribution that the 
past can make to an understanding of the 
present civilization. The cultural back- 
ground which many institutions have 
stressed almost exclusively is placed in a 
relative position. 


CooPpERATIVE LEARNING 


Of far greater importance is the decided 
change in the organization and program of 
these new schools. Educational aims and 
objectives are now more critically evalu- 
ated. Attitudes crucial for living together in 
an interdependent world are given greater 
emphasis and are taught by daily practice 
in the classroom. Not only in ideal small 
classes in private schools but also in the 
large classes of city systems whose environ- 
mental conditions are often discouraging 
such practices are coming into daily use. 
Programs are changing from those where 
each minute of the day is scheduled to 
where freedom for the teacher and pupil to 
work together harmoniously, to plan to- 
gether, to learn tolerance and respect for 
individuality is the result of the break up of 
our “set’’ procedures. Discarding the set 
inflexible curricula has made it possible for 
schools to change from conforming mass 
education to schools which develop growth 
in the depth and breadth of meanings, in 
knowledge and appreciations in the devel- 
opment of individuality. From schools 
where the individual pupil’is lost in“ the 
machinery to where he becomes an individ- 


ual functioning naturally within a social © 
group is a change that progressive public © 
schools throughout the country are taking © 
and for which they are developing the — 
necessary instructional materials. Educa- | 


tion does not lose by such a process. 


One feature of the new school’s program — 
is the broad front on which the problem is — 
attacked. The attack cannot be confined — 
within age limits. The program is thrust — 
upon us by the urgency of the situation and | 


by the demands for more immediate results 


educationally. No better illustration of the — 
lack of integration in educational planning — 
can be given than the scarcity of ‘culture 
groups” in the average American commu- | 
nity, groups in which a graduate of our — 
school finds opportunity to continue the 
learning process which has been started by — 
the school. What musical activities are | 


offered a graduate for whom a careful school 


program has been organized? Where does | 
he obtain his social participation in music? — 
In what groups can an individual interested | 
in discussing world problems participate? © 
It is small wonder that graduates disinte- | 
grate mentally. The new school’s program J 
must include plans for adult education in- © 


tegrated with the program of the schools 


and organized on the basis of the progres- | 


sive philosophy which the practices of the — 


better schools exemplify. If the schools do | 


not provide this program for leisure time 
for adults what other group or organization 
will do so. | 
ApuLt EpucaTIon 
Programs for real adult education play 
little part in our usual Parents-Teachers 
Associations’ programs. The customary 
procedure is to submerge the interests of © 
parents in an imposed narrow series of lec- 
tures, disregarding their individuality for 
the salesmanship of the school. Activity 
programs for these adults, as adults, as in- © 
dividuals, should be a part of the plan of the 
new school. The parents of the new school 
will be more interested because parents who 
participate tend to understand and appre- 
ciate better. 
The school plant, faculty and equipment 
stand ready to be the center about which 
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community groups, for finding and explor- 
ing the possibilities of the community’s use 
of leisure time, can be formed. The organi- 
zation of adult groups will not require the 
school to undertake something far beyond 
its capacity to carry. Various and numerous 
associations exist outside the community 
ready to help with suggestions and ma- 
terials and in all communities there are as- 
sociations already organized which can be 
utilized. The program of religious groups, 
of parent study groups, of groups meeting at 
the library to discuss current social prob- 
lems and other organizations can be more 
closely integrated with the program of the 
school. A well planned attack on the prob- 
lem of social reconstruction will not neglect 
to use these groups and associations for 
the contribution that they stand ready to 
make. 

In the program of the new school there 
will be planned opportunities for parents 
and children to study together. In such a 
program it is possible to achieve a better 
integration of the objectives of the school 
with those of the home. My attention was 
called recently to an experiment where a 
group of elementary school children and 
parents were studying Russia and its social 
experimentation on a broad scale. Instead 
of the usual influence of prejudiced parental 
minds, these children found stimulation, 
interest, information and understanding at 
home. There were no disruptive or contro- 
versial issues permanently settled, no in- 


flexible minds to prejudice the child on one 
side or the other. How much greater prog-| 
ress could be made in a program of inter- 
nationai understanding if such methods and 
procedures were used in the school? 


Facine ConTROVERSIAL IssuEs 


If such programs are developed in the 
schools, educators would stand in a unique 
position of helping to create a realistic and 
fundamental understanding of social prob- 
lems. Naturally this program will often 
deal with controversial issues for they can- 
not be avoided in any program of real edu- 
cation which is sincere and honest. The 
programs of a growing number of schools 
indicate that it is possible for these issues 
to be discussed within the classroom with- 
out causing the storm of protest which 
many fear. Schools can and should foster 
an interest in these major problems and 
should give a better understanding of these 
important social issues. 

The question must be answered positively 
that the schools can and will take a position 
of leadership in social reconstruction. What 
organization in society is so well organized 
to tackle this problem? Who will do it if the 
schools do not? Will educators pass the 
task on to someone else? The Church? The 
Press? Unprepared as teachers may be 
at present, the challenge and opportunity 
of the present situation compels them to 
make a more positive contribution than 
they are making at present. 


It is easy in the world to live after the world’s opinion: it is easy in soli- 
tude to live after your own, but the great man is he who in the midst of 
a crowd keeps with perfect sweetness the independence of solitude. 


EMERSON 








Social Education in a Public Rural School 


Exsiz Riptey CLapp 
Principal, Ballard Memorial School, Jefferson County, Kentucky 


E Ballard Memorial School is a pub- 
lic rural school in Jefferson County, 
Kentucky, and is under the jurisdic- 

tion of the Jefferson County Board of Edu- 
cation. The school is twenty-two years old. 
In 1909 the buildings and the land on which 
it stands were given to the County Board 
of Education by Mrs. 8S. Thurston Ballard 
in memory of her little boy, George Rogers 
Clark Ballard, who died. 

The school was, at its outset, a consoli- 
dated school, the County Board discontinu- 
ing several small ones and two-room schools 
nearby and housing the children in the new 
building. The school then numbered about 
fifty children. The present enrollment is 212 
children representing 123 families. The 
school is at present a ten-grade school (eight 
elementary grades and a two-year high 
school course). 

Three fourths of the children are from 
poorer families living on the smaller farms 
or tenant farms. One fourth are well to do 
living on large estates or larger stock farms. 


SocraL ImporTANCE OF SUBJECT 
MATTER 


The school, through its programs and 
through its Industrial Arts Department, 
has attempted to reveal to the children the 
meaning of the things about them in Ken- 
tucky’s past and in her present. The indus- 
trial arts activities are closely linked with 
the work in history and social studies. 

Almost every family in the school has at 
least one pig, some chickens, some sheep, 
some cows, and horses. The crops they raise 
are mostly corn, potatoes, tobacco, apples, 
sorghum and some vegetables. 

The poorer families have contributed to 
the school work many raw materials and 
family treasures for class study. The fami- 
lies of the wealthier group have allowed us 
to study their larger farms and model dai- 


ries and stock farms, and have contributed 7 


to our work many family possessions of his- 
toric interest. 

The school has been interested to use 
in its educational work the materials the 
environment afforded: wood, wool, corn, 


clay, cane, reeds, and also the tools and | 
implements in familiar use in the neighbor- — 


hood. The small shop now used for the work 


of Industrial Arts has been fitted up at a { 


minimum cost largely by the teacher and 
the boys and girls. 


Ballard School is located in open coun- ~ 


try, two meadows away from the Ohio 


River, on small wooded hills that rise like a : 


palisade. From it one sees the river traffic. 


It is only eight miles from the city of Louis- i 
ville and the landing stage of the freight — 
packets carrying food stuffs, building ma- 


terials, coal and manufactured goods; eight 
miles from the Louisville dam and the new 
bridges into Indiana; eight miles from the 


railroad freight yards; five miles in the other . 
direction from typical small villages and | 
towns; surrounded by farms, dairies, es- | 


tates, woods and pasture land. 


The social studies (history and geogra- — 
phy and social studies units) have consti- — 
tuted the core of work in the different — 
classes. The work in English, mathematics — 


and Science has been related to them in part 


and in part has been studied in and for it- © 
self. The study of mathematics has covered — 
the usual requirements of a modern school ~ 
in these grades, but has also included the © 


operation of practical business demanded 


by a school community, the history of ~ 


money, constant use and testing of mathe- 
matical facility in shop activities and Home 


Economics courses. The work in science 
has been necessarily limited from lack of | 
means, but has centered variously around | 
geological trips, study of soils, study of — 
trees, flora and birds, natural local re- © 
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sources, study of sources of power and their 
application to machinery. The work in 
English has been necessarily unusually full 
and thorough owing to the need of teaching 
three-fourths of the children how to speak 
and read and write easily and well. It has 
been fortunately enriched during the past 
three years by a study of a modern language. 


ArT AND Music as RESOURCES 


Work in music has consisted of rhythms 
and singing with the primary grades; sing- 
ing, instrument making, and elementary 
orchestra work with the elementary and 
high school years. 

Art has been used with all ages in the 
school, both as an individual resource and 
enjoyment, and as means of realizing what 
they have been experiencing. It is freely 
and continuously used and is greatly en- 
joyed and appreciated. It has been a means 
of discovering to the children beauty in 
their surroundings, and has constituted a 
personally satisfying way of uniting the 
child and his learning. 

In all these ways then we attempt to use 
the school instrumentally to fulfill the needs 
and aspirations of its people, to interpret 
the meaning of their lives and to enrich and 
widen their experiences. 


ScHoot A SociAL AND HEALTH CENTER 


The school is a recreational center for its 
children. It is the only one for its poorer 
children. Many of these children and their 
parents live in isolated places. One family 
lives up across five creeks. Many live far 
back from the road or trolley, some a two 
hours’ walk from the School. The afternoon 
games and sports and the school entertain- 
ments offer them a needed gathering place 
and recreation in school orchestras, games, 
hikes, plays, etc. 

The school does a great deal on the side 
of physical exercise. Every grade has super- 
vised recess play outdoors. Both boys and 
girls now have afternoon sports. 

The first four grades rest after lunch. The 
first grade sleeps, each child on a single cot. 
For perhaps one-half of the children this is 


their only opportunity for a complete rest. 
They sleep at night three, four and five in a 
bed—many of them not undressing and in 
rooms without fresh air. The Tuberculosis 
Association thinks nothing we do is as im- 
portant as this daily rest. 

At present other health work takes the 
form of: 

1. A hearty, dietetically sound dinner- 
lunch served at cost (ten cents) to all 
the children at school, run and man- 
aged by the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. The families pay what they can 
afford. Some pay by produce and fruit. 

2. Cooking and study of foods, and sew- 
ing for the older girls. 

3. School vegetable gardens. 

4. An annual country school fair where 
vegetables, flowers, chickens, stock, 
cookery, clothes, and fancy articles 
are exhibited. Cooperation with local 
agencies like the 4-H Clubs. 

5. Home visiting. 

6. Physical examinations and medical 
care by the help of the Medical De- 
partment of the University of Louis- 
ville, the Tuberculosis Association, 
and the County Health Department. 


I have tried in a rough way to indicate the 
scope and the possibilities that we have 
found open to us and demanded of us in our 
rural county public school, in Kentucky. 
So far, the work has been entirely carried on 
by the grade teachers and head of the school 
assisted by the teachers in training and the 
parents cooperating generously with the 
school, The amount of work involved is 
enormous and tends to become even greater 
as the enterprises of the school inevitably 
expand. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROBLEM 


The work at the school is potentially of 
three-fold significance. 


To Rural Education 


We are attempting to establish a model rural 
school which will demonstrate to rural 
schools and to rural school educators the 
social-education possible to and demanded 
of country schools. We are demonstrating 
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also the study and educational use of en- 
vironment (the National Education Associ- 
ation Bulletin, October, 1931, on Rural 
Education emphasized the need and value 
of the use of rural environment in the or- 
ganization of the curriculum of rural schools). 


To Education 


By working out the scope and character of 
social-education in a rural district such a 
school demonstrates to educators a socially 
functioning school using the social agencies 
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at hand and where necessary creating these, — 
also demonstrating the organization of sub-— 
ject matters for use in social-education. 
(The School has done a great deal of work 
along this line which it wishes to publish in © 


bulletin form.) 


To the Study of Social and Economic Ques- 1 


tions 


Research work in this locality conducted at 


and through an educational center. 


And these I see—these sparkling eyes, 
These stores of mystic meaning—these young lives, 


Building, equipping, like a fleet of ships—immortal ships! 
Soon to sail out over the measureless seas, 

On the Soul’s voyage. 

Only a lot of boys and girls? 

Only the tiresome spelling, writing, ciphering classes? 
Only a Public School? 


And more—infinitely more; 


And you, America, 

Cast you the real reckoning for your present? 

The lights and shadows of your future—good or evil? 
To girlhood, boyhood look—the Teacher and the School. 


From An Old Man’s Thought of School by Walt Whitman 
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Creative Activities in a Parent Program 


GracE IRENE BENNETT 
Director of Parent Education, Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, Chicago, Illinois 


E staff of the Garden Apartment 
Nursery School and the Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial Fund in the 

development of a parents’ program during 
the past school year has planned for the 
stimulation of adult interests beyond those 
involved in the problems of child care and 
training. In addition to the child-study 
program, which consisted of group meetings 
and individual conferences, the program 
aimed to provide parents with an opportu- 
nity for the development of individual 
talent along creative and artistic lines. 

The Garden Apartments house about two 
thousand people in one large building which 
extends around the outside edge of two city 
blocks, leaving the center free for a lawn, 
garden, and children’s playground. There 
are approximately one hundred and fifty 
children living in the building, of which the 
two nursery schools have enrolled twenty 
eight or thirty. 

Since the child-study group functions in 
connection with the nursery schools, the 
parents who attend it are largely the parents 
of nursery school children. Like any other 
community of two thousand or more peo- 
ple, there is a great variety in the intellec- 
tual and social abilities and interests of the 
people. ; 

As a result of our cooperative planning, 
two projects were developed which we re- 
garded as experiments. We arranged the 
setup and management and drew no conclu- 
sions as to what results might be. A detailed 
account of these two projects is given in two 
succeeding articles. ‘The Parents’ Toy 
Shop” is by a nursery school teacher and 
discusses the way in which the parents 
made toys at cost; ‘“The Marionette Club,”’ 
written by one of the mothers in the build- 
ing, tells how the parents made marionettes 
and produced a play. 

The gains to parents, children, and the 


community at large are gratifying. Briefly 
they are as follows: 

The parents, besides having a delightful 
time in both shops, have experienced some 
of the advantages we had hoped they might. 
People who had used hammer, nails and 
wood found that they could make excellent 
toys with them. We showed models of cer- 
tain sturdy and useful toys and the parents 
developed plans for more. We became ac- 
quainted with individual abilities among 
mothers and fathers which had not previ- 
ously been known to the staff or the other 
parents. We noticed, too, that some mothers 
who first joined us in the toy shop later 
came to our child-study meetings. 

In the toy shop people made toys for 
their own children. In the marionette shop 
we all worked together to make the charac- 
ters for a play. Developing a play instead 
of memorizing one called for a high degree 
of cooperativeness. 

While the audience found the play thrill- 
ing it seemed to us that the best part of the 
performance was to be seen back stage 
where the puppeteers who were performing 
were supreme and every one else was alert 
to be of assistance whenever they could. 

The group has since been asked to give a 
play in a nearby church and a city school so 
their professional career seems well under 
way. They have enjoyed the plays as much 
as the children. In fact, during a practice 
they have often had to take time out as they 
laughed hilariously over their own clever 
manipulation of the little figures. 

The children have gained liberally by a 
program which was not completely child 
centered. Of course they received the toys 
for Christmas and they were charmed lis- 
teners as the three bears and Goldilocks 
held sway. During waking hours we really 
needed a guard to keep them out of the par- 
ents’ shop and even the littlest ones are 
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marionette fans. A foundation has been laid 
in their minds for an interest in two worth- 
while hobbies which the parents are foster- 
ing as a community project. 

The community recreation program has 
become the richer by two summer projects 
for children sponsored by parents which 
show how they, besides becoming aware of 
their responsibility toward meeting chil- 
dren’s recreational needs, have begun to do 
something about it. When we began plan- 
ning to enrich our parents’ program we 
thought chiefly of supplying a means by 
which parents could develop their own 
creative artistic, literary, and dramatic pos- 
sibilities. Quite unanticipated in our origi- 
nal plan, we have found that having had 
such opportunity the mothers are more 
keenly aware of the worth of such a pro- 
gram to the children. They are now con- 
ducting a junior work shop and a junior 
marionette club. 

The junior work shop was planned at 
one of our child-study meetings after we 
had discussed the fact that naughty chil- 
dren are often normal children who lack 
adequately absorbing interests. After two 
hours of animated discussion which con- 
tinued after refreshments and the official 
closing time, the following plan was evolved. 
A committee of parents with a mother as 
chairman was chosen by the group. The 
nursery school teachers helped to suggest 
able people for the work. The committee 
planned to work out the details and or- 
ganize a workshop for the children, con- 
ducted by the parents. Later when a young 
man was hired to do some manual training 
work with the children, he headed the work- 
shop and the parents assisted. The manage- 
ment of the building sent out notices about 
the workshop. The Parents Committee 
called on all of the parents with children 


from seven to fifteen years of age, to tell © 
them about the workshop and to answer — 
any questions. Much hammering in a big © 
basement room by a lot of happy boys is the — 
final result. The advantages are obvious. — 
The children are busy and happy and they 
are becoming initiated into work which ~ 
might become a permanent hobby. There is — 
an educational value in their working to- — 
gether with a freedom found only in the — 
best progressive schools which is equalled — 
by the benefits they receive from becoming | 
acquainted with some of the finest men in ~ 
the community who are working with them. — 
They are gaining the self-discipline which is | 
always the result of group work under good — 
leadership. We have noticed also a decided 


gain in social attitudes in the community. 


A somewhat similar project for the older © 
girls is being sponsored by the mothers of | 
the Marionette Club. Girls from twelve to | 
sixteen began asking the recreation leader — 


if they could have a marionette club. A ten- 


tative plan was formulated under our lead- 


ership and submitted to the mothers. They 


agreed to sponsor a junior marionette group | 
in which each girl paid twenty cents for | 


materials and the mothers did the teach- 


ing. Girls were scheduled to take turns | 
looking after young children of the “teach- — 
ing” mothers. At this writing a play has not | 
yet been given but marionettes are under | 
construction, costumes are being made, a | 
play is being planned, and genuine enthu- — 


siasm is being shown. 


As we survey results of our year’s co- — 
operative program we find that while our — 
child-study group discussed the very real © 
needs of their children, the creative activity — 
program is meeting some of those needs and ~ 
in the process a number of parents are © 
finding excellent opportunities for leader-— 


ship and self-development. 
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The Nursery School Becomes a 


Community Center 


Katie WEBSTER 
Teacher, Garden Apartments Nursery School, Chicago, Illinois 


66 HANK you, Mrs. Stephens, I shall 
be delighted to come,” said Mrs. 
Colman when invited to attend a 

toy exhibit at the Garden Apartments Nur- 

sery School. And why shouldn’t she be in- 
terested? It was almost Christmas and her 

Mary and Jimmie had great expectations. 

The list of toys which they recited when 

asked, ‘‘What do you want Santa Claus to 

bring you?” was overwhelming. She had 
walked and walked trying to satisfy their 
wants with a somewhat limited budget. 

“Oh, how Jimmy would love that and it 
would keep him busy for hours at a time.” 
“That” was a work bench just the right 
size for a small boy, painted a bright green 
and completely outfitted for work with 
hammer, nails, vise, saws, a plane and wood 
piled on a lower shelf. ““What firm did you 
say furnished this exhibit?’ asked Mrs. 
Colman. “Well,” said Mrs. Stephens proud- 
ly, “that work bench was made by one of 
the mothers who is also a nursery school 
teacher.’”? Mrs. Colman’s stupefaction was 
complete. Finally she managed, “Do you 
mean that this is the exhibit of toys made 
by the parents here in the building work- 
shop which you tried to persuade me to 
attend?” ‘The same,” said Mrs. Stephens 
and for the next half hour exclamations of 
wonder and delight were all that was heard 
from Mrs. Colman. 

To supply interests for the entire family, 
mother, father, sister and brother; and 
through the family, the community, is the 
aim of the new education. This is an account 
of the glowing success which our nursery 
school met in its first attempt to make itself 
felt as a force in our community life. 

When our staff first got together to work 
on the idea of the nursery school in the com- 
munity the question was, “How should it 
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be done?” Some one suggested projects 
centered on holidays as being certain of get- 
ting the interest of the entire family. Since 
Christmas was the next important holiday 
we centered our interest on ways and means 
of developing a really vital Christmas proj- 
ect. The toy shop idea was advanced. Hav- 
ing formulated the idea, we now set about 
developing practical plans for carrying it 
out which would keep expenses to the mini- 
mum and make it possible to construct the 
toys at a great saving to the parents. 

A canvas of the building was made and 
we found that there were sixty-six children 
between the ages of one to sixteen and that 
all of the parents were enthusiastic over 
the opportunity to make the toys. 

The management contributed a room in 
the basement which the carpenter, who is 
a@ permanent worker in the building, 
equipped with shelves and work benches. 

Tools were bought which form a per- 
manent investment. The moderate cost of 
the finished toys covered the cost of the 
materials and tools. In years to come the 
price of the toys will be based entirely on 
materials used. An instructor of the Frances 
Parker School who has conducted a Christ- 
mas Toy Shop for the children helped by 
supplying easy working models of a small 
bed, wagon, fire truck and bean bag board. 
He also conferred with our carpenter and 
gave him many helpful and practical sug- 
gestions. 

Thus equipped our toy shop was opened 
on November 23, 1931,— one month and 
two days before Christmas. 

The first day there were six people pres- 
ent but the group increased by leaps and 
bounds until two weeks before Christmas 
when the count was forty five which meant 
that nearly every family in the building in 
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which there were small children was repre- 
sented. They were so eager to work that 
our original schedule of two afternoons and 
one evening a week had to be added to and, 
finally, for two weeks before Christmas, the 
shop was open every afternoon and three 
evenings a week. The building carpenter, 
who was in charge assisted by the nursery 
school teachers proved to be an excellent 
instructor. He was calm, patient and help- 
ful. 


Christmas. It was quite successful. These 1 
hard working parents had turned out two — 


entire rooms full of furniture. One room 
looked as though a cloud of butterflies had 
gone visiting in toyland and decided to 
stay. It was filled with beds and dressers to 
match, green, rose, blue, ivory, stained oak, 
all shades and all sizes. Nor had these am- 
bitious mothers stopped there, each set was 
furnished with mattress, sheets, pillows, 
spreads and dresser scarfs, all home made. 





The parents turned out two entire rooms full of furniture. The age range of the children for whom the toys were 
made was from one to twelve years. Many mothers drew plans of their own for anything they desired to make. 


The age range of the children for whom 
the toys were made was from one to twelve 
years and since our models did not pro- 
vide enough variety, the mothers drew 
plans of their own for anything they de- 
sired to make and soon we had a good col- 
lection of models. 

The shop was not all work and no play, 
however, the spirit of neighborliness and 
comradeship which it promoted was very 
fine. For one simply can’t be stiff and for- 
mal with paint on one’s hands and a smudge 
on one’s nose, especially when working be- 
side another in a similar condition. We all 
worked hard but we had a glorious time. 

Then came our exhibit two days before 


The old saying that woman cannot drive 
a nail straight was certainly refuted by the 
workmanship of the toys exhibited and 
forty out of our forty five workers were 
mothers. 

In the next room was a variety of toys. 
On a dias were arranged toys for age one 
to three years. Peggy Pull the brightly col- 
ored peg board on wheels, an original puz- 
zle, small wagons and hobby horses. Next 
stood a lovely duplex doll house complete 
with furniture, rugs, curtains and electric 
lights. Then an array of blackboards and 
easels constructed so that they are adjust- 
able to the height of the child and can be 
used for at least ten years. Next stood a 
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puppet theatre its gleaming stage awaiting 
the twinkling feet of its tiny actors. Then, 
a large green wagon for a four year old, 
now, another doll house, a two story build- 
ing complete to potted plants on the ver- 
anda, and here, two tables and chairs large 
enough for actual use by five year olds. It 
was certainly a colorful spectacle and en- 
couraged by this success the nursery school 
has high hopes for the future. 

The following is a price list showing the 
entire cost of the shop and the prices which 
the parents paid for the toys. Also a list of 
suggestions for the management of future 
shops which we have garnered from our ex- 
periences and which would make it possible 
for any group to carry out the project with- 
out financial aid. 





Price List 
TOO... cin s cae eh ake eee $34.12 
Lumber, paint, accessories. ... . 36 .92 
OI oss oko eas $71.04 
Seer OOS, occa > chon on 8a $71.04 
Amount received from toys.... 67.04 





Total cost to nursery school.... $ 4.00 


Cover 


Red leaves flutter, 
Yellow leaves fall, 


Cost or Toys To PARENTS 


ne, Rea sen ae $ .35 
EE, 5 bss aks Se ees 75 
Hobby Horse.................. 35 
Doll Howse... 5.. is... cckgesces 3.00 
Wenn oss sno sic 35 
| EL MEE ea {HE 2.50 
Puppet Show.................. 1.00 
Posey FUR... 3 cee ces 75 
Bean Bag Board............... .50 
Fire Trae: . 020 4 oe 35 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MANAGEMENT 

1. Post list of price of toys covering en- 
tire expense including paint, hinges, 
screw eyes, etc. 

2. Work out partial payment plan such 
as one half down, at beginning, and 
other on completion of toy. This 
would give a working fund so that 
groups would be financially inde- 
pendent. 

3. Post bulletin board where each parent 
will sign for toy to be made and person 
in charge of incidentals can check on 
accessories necessary and have them 
on hand when needed. 

4. The carpenter who is assisting can 
also refer to the bulletin and prepare 
all difficult cutting. 


Brown leaves gather 


Along a wall. 


Brown leaves huddle 


Against the gray 


Stones some farmer 


Set one way 


Between two pastures. 
Curled leaves keep 


Any wall warm 


When winter’s deep. 


—Frances M. Frost, in Hemlock Wall 





The Marionette Club 


Dorotuy TAYLOR 
President, Garden Apartment Marionette Club, Chicago, Illinois 


ARIONETTE making is not a new 
art. It was known to the people of 
Ancient Greece, Rome, Japan, and 

Egypt. The first contribution to the devel- 
opment of puppets and marionettes in this 
country was that of the Indians who made 
movable figures for their ceremonial dances. 

Tony Sarg, a pioneer in the revival of 
puppet work in the United States, says in 
an article on ‘“Domesticating an Ancient 
Art,” “If I were asked for a simple pre- 
scription for joy it would be this: A work 
shop at my disposal and a marionette show 
on the way, and I would rather be that 
person than the president of the United 
States.” 

The parents of the Michigan Boulevard 
Garden Apartments have begun to experi- 
ence a joy and pleasure similar to that of 
Tony Sarg. Our interest grew slowly, since 
we had had no experience with marionettes 
when they were first mentioned. We first 
heard of them from our child study group 
leader at a meeting in which we were dis- 
cussing movies and the dangers of taking 
children to unsuitable pictures. We dis- 
cussed a marionette show but did nothing 
about it. A few weeks later a group of child 
study mothers saw a marionette being used 
to demonstrate the teaching of rhythm. 
After we had seen it one of the members of 
the child study group was so fascinated that 
she said, ‘‘Why don’t we make marionettes 
and give a show?” The group was very en- 
thusiastic over the idea, and immediately 
decided to stage a show. The plans were 
formulated on our way home. This group 
called a meeting of other parents in our 
community to discuss the project. Our 
marionette club began with the mothers 
who responded. 

The first question was how to make mari- 
onettes. We began to read all the available 
literature on the subject. We found the 


most helpful suggestions in books by Mills 
and Dunn, Edith-Flack Ackley, and Tony 


Sarg. We experimented at making heads of _ 
permanent molding clay, in Plaster of Paris — 


molds, with clay heads over plasticene mod- — 


els. Next we tried papier maché heads as 


well as muslin heads as described by Mills | 
and Dunn. None of these seemed to meet — 
our needs of simplicity of construction, | 
speed, and economy. We profited by the © 
experience of an art teacher at the Chicago ~ 
Normal College, who had made tiny masks | 
of buckram, which were put over cloth © 


stuffed heads. 

We experimented with various paints to 
determine the most economical and ap- 
propriate kind to use, and found that the 
ten cent store solved our problem. Lacquer 
for buckram faces, and poster paint for 
faces made of other materials, could be se- 
cured at a nominal cost. 


The bodies came up for consideration 
next. What kind of material should we use? ~ 


We discovered that old ribbed underwear 


and children’s white cotton stockings could — 


be used successfully. 


We derived a great deal of merriment and — 
fun out of making the clay hands and feet. — 
No one seemed to be able to make two © 


hands or feet alike. With free exchange of 


ideas and criticism, the extremities were © 


finally completed. 
The house carpenter built an ingenious 
rack for hanging and stringing up the mari- 


a 


onettes. Each step of our progress stimu- — 


lated the interest of more and more parents. 
When we actually handled the controls 


which resulted in surprisingly life-like — 
movements of the little figures, we experi- — 


enced a delight in our handiwork which is 


hard to describe. The more we worked with — 
them the more excited we became. The © 
shop rang with enthusiasm as the first few — 


marionettes were actually finished. 
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We decided to give ‘““The Three Bears” 
as our first play. Later, as more and more 
marionettes were finished, we added sepa- 
rate acts in order to give these small actors 
a chance to perform. Preparations moved 
on slowly because of the time consumed in 
trying to perfect the characters. Goldilocks 
started with a bad case of rickets. Papa 
Bear was too portly and could not walk, 
while Mother Goldilocks insisted on being 
club-footed. These constituted some of our 
major problems. 

We all witnessed the building of the stage 
by the house carpenter: The simple stage 
consisted of a screen eight feet wide and 
eight and one-half feet high, with a rec- 
tangular opening two feet by four feet. Be- 
hind this opening a table was placed in 
such a position as to form the floor of the 
stage. Beaver board fastened on to the table 
formed the walls of our stage. An old win- 


Three Bears’’ were quite novel. For exam- 
ple, the first act shows Goldilocks practicing 
her music while her mother sits sewing. In 
another scene, Baby Bear refers to his nap 
period, mentions his lunch, asks for his toys, 
and in his conversation with his mother and 
father brings out many of the well-known 
nursery school principles. Rather than de- 
pend upon memorized speeches each pup- 
peteer spoke her part extemporaneously, but 
after the first few rehearsals the speeches 
became more or less set. 

The stage furniture was made by some 
of the older girls who live in the community 
and who also were happy to have the op- 
portunity to convert their leisure time into 
such interesting and creative work. A vol- 
unteer worker from the Elizabeth McCor- 
mick Fund who had been trained in 
dramatics helped us to present the play. 

The day for the play was decided upon, 





The parents made the marionettes and delighted in learning to manipulate them. The day of the play children 
crowded every available nook and corner of the room. 


dow shade suspended by a cord from the 
framework of the screen constituted the 
draw curtain. The stage was illuminated by 
two sixty-watt electric lamps, placed at the 
top of the stage opening. The puppeteers 
worked from a bench located just behind 
the stage. The scenes and dialogues of ‘“‘The 


and parents assumed the air of being real 
actresses. Many of the parents found satis- 
faction in the fulfillment of many girlhood 
ambitions and secret hopes for stage life. 
One mother made a marionette pirate, then 
wrote and dedicated a harmless poem to 
this vicious, peg-legged, sea-faring char- 
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acter. Another mother produced a beauti- 
ful, vivacious Spanish dancer, and taught 
this senorita to dance. 

The play was on, children crowded every 
available nook and corner of our play the- 
ater. The first performance was for children 
only. The children were as enthusiastic over 
the third performance as they were over the 
first, and their enthusiasm added to the de- 
light of each performance. 

Each child paid three cents admittance. 
We thought it wise to make this nominal 
charge for two reasons: first, the children 
would appreciate the play more if they had 
to pay for it; second, we wished to meet the 
expense of staging the show. The venture 
was truly a financial success. 

The cost of making marionettes is small. 
For a group of twelve, each making a mari- 
onette, the complete costs are approxi- 
mately as follows: 


Clay head types with hands and 
Bee GE OIOT i... onc ee eeee: -... $4.80 
Buckram head types with hands 


and feet of clay............. 2.40 


Papier maché head types with 


hands and feet of clay....... 1.20 


The papier maché head, although the | 
cheapest, requires a great deal of practice © 
to make perfectly. If old underwear or | 
ribbed wear is used for bodies it will lessen” 
the above prices. The cost of the stage was 
$9.25, which was by far the greatest ex- 
pense of all. Material costs $2.25, labor | 
$7.00. The covering for the screen wag 
made of unbleached muslin which can be 
purchased at a low cost. Seventeen yards 


were used for our type of stage. 


A group starting a marionette shop must 
consider many phases of the work in order’ 
to economize in time, energy, and money, 
Among some of the important points are: — 


1. A place to work. 
2. Technique of making marionettes. 


3. Desirable location in the community 


for a show, and last but not least, 


selection of appropriate and interest- 


ing plays. 


Just Before the Rain Comes Down 


While they wait in utter silence 

In the shadows gray and mountainous, 
Brown maple trees and alder, 

And weeping willows fountainous, 
They anticipate the patter, 

The delicate, light chatter 

Through each red autumnal tatter 


Of a leaf. 


Underneath the shelved umbrella 
Of an oak a squirrel ravenous 
Picks acorns for his reservoir, 
Dug deep in chambers cavernous. 
To him the dainty chatter— 
Marbles dropping on a platter— 
Of the raindrops does not matter; 


It is brief. 


P. P. STRACHAN 











The Need for Recreation Programs 


LeRoy E. BowMan 
Extension Work Director, Child Study Association, New York City 


HE need of recreation for children in 

a time of depression is as vital as the 

same need for adults, but quite dif- 
ferent. Unemployment with its gift of time 
and robbery of the wherewithal to employ 
the time in habitual fashion, disrupts the 
settled habits of grown-ups. The need of 
pleasing and perhaps wholesome and in- 
structive occupation to fill in the increased 
leisure is therefore quickly realized. On the 
other hand, the economic crisis has added 
little or no leisure time to the children of 
ages below that of employment. It is rob- 
bing them, however, just as surely, and 
grievously and much more insidiously than 
the adults. It is weakening some of the ele- 
ments of individual development. Its rav- 
ages on childhood require recreation, not to 
fill in gaps, but to provide the milieu, the 
stimulation and the childish enterprises 
that form the basis of an active, responsive, 
happy and secure existence. 

Men unemployed are observed on the 
streets or they make an unwonted obstruc- 
tion to the functioning of the home. Women 
can be vocal, and young folks are a cause 
of mental disturbance on the part of the 
community when neither school nor work 
engages them. But the children always play 
and go to school, and it seems as if their lot 
is little changed because fathers are unem- 
ployed or wages reduced. Then too, the 
attitude held too universally is that chil- 
dren are not given play, they are left to 
play. Recreation has been an extra, not an 
essential in our civic provision for them. As 
a@ consequence, when funds run low and 
economy drives are on, appropriations for 
play activities first fall under the axe. The 
result is less recreation at a time when more 
is needed. 

Lack or Toys 

The expectation of common sense agrees 

with the observations of teachers and recre- 
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ation workers -that toys, tools, swimming 
suits, balls and other play paraphernalia 
are given children in far less quantity than 
was the case three years ago. In thousands 
of instances both in urban and rural dis- 
tricts the doubling up of families because of 
inability to pay rent has deprived children 
of the space at home in which they formerly 
found some opportunity to play. These two 
facts urge the need of greater civic, espe- 
cially school, provision for the recreation of 
youngsters. But a far more important fac- 
tor urges the need of community concern in 
this matter; namely, the continual and seri- 
ous sapping out of the home relations of a 
sense of security. The darkest tragedy save 
death stalks in millions of homes; the lack 
of sufficient food, the lack of money to pay 
rent or buy clothes, the loss of social stand- 
ing and worst of all, the blank uncertainty 
of the future. That the intangible, inexor- 
able horror of the thing has found lodge- 
ment in young minds is evident in many 
ways. The lack of understanding of its 
causes and processes is hardly less among 
the young than the adult. That lack of 
understanding serves to increase its per- 
vasive influence and to destroy the very 
thing that children’s lives need most if 
they are to grow normally and not wither 
into serious faced little old people; that is, 
a world in which to live securely. 


Lack or Puay SPACE 


The child has its being in the neighbor- 
hood in which it lives far more than does 
the adult. Any change in it is a major dis- 
ruption for him. The hundreds of dispossess 
cases that occur daily in any large city, in- 
dicate the disorganization that the depres- 
sion has caused in children’s lives as the 
families are compelled to move. Then too, 
it is often a move in the direction of the less 
privileged parts of the community. Even in 
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the case of those remaining in the same 
neighborhood, the distinctions of possession 
and lack of it, toys or the money to go to 
the movies, have changed the status of 
many a child within his group. These are 
no inconsequential matters, for upon them 
partially depends the development of adult 
personalities that are positive, direct and 
unabashed. Undoubtedly there are weaving 
into the social fabric of tomorrow’s citi- 
genry, more than the usual number of 
threads of anxious, negative, uncertain or 
fearsome personality traits. 


THREE CouNSELS URGED 


To counteract the evil results of the crisis 
on our children in whatever ways they may 
now be crystallizing, at least three counsels 
may be urged: 

1. That the essentials of child play be 
sacrificed by the family only as ex- 
treme necessity demands. 

2. That the problems of unemployment 
be faced squarely so far as the children 
are concerned and something be done 
about them, if only to talk at some 
forum. One of the greatest tragedies 
in children’s lives is to witness parent 
or parents inactive and overwhelmed 
by social calamity. Privation of food 
and the necessity of hard work are 
comparatively minor calamities if 
only an active aggressive family at- 
titude could be maintained. The 
schools probably will not deal with 
unemployment. Then regarding it as 
controversial or beyond the grasp of 
children. Yet it is the most vital prob- 
lem in the consciousness of many of 
the children, and the school might 
best tackle it as it affects the child 
and in those ways in which the child 
can understand. 

3. The third counsel is that the com- 
munity is called upon to provide the 
recreation that children are deprived 
of because families cannot give toys, 
tools, sports equipment, movie money; 
that the community be further called 

upon to see that the recreation is the 
kind that gives each child a place 
within a group of equals in construc- 
tive, cooperative activities. In an 
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urbanized, industrialized civilization 
the family cannot meet the needs of 
its own children in a crisis such ag 
this. The neighborhood gives little 
aid. Private charity too is woefully 
inadequate even if it had ever been 
geared to the task of supplying suffi. 
cient play activities. The functionin 
community is the city. It should see 
to it that the fundamentals of com. 
petent citizenship are built into grow- 
ing personalities, no matter what 
economies may be necessary in other 
directions. The school system is the logi- | 
cal, effective, universal implement at’ 
hand. The city through the school | 
should provide recreation for the 
children, through local funds, through | 
state funds, or through Federal funds, | 
Borrowings from the future could be 
repaid; destruction of fundamental 
values can never be undone. Balanced’ 
budgets are of far less urgency than” 
politics would indicate but unbal-’ 
anced personalities are serious centers, | 
each one, of serious and continuougg 
difficulties. 





















A PROGRAM FOR PRESENT NEEDS 


The first consideration in the formulation 
of any program of recreation at the present 
time should be an approach to the problem 
untrammeled by the standardized forms of” 
previous patterns. There may be much in| 
some patterns of playground or play pro- 
grams to commend them, but they should | 
not be put into operation as programs, - 
Rather should the whole situation be taken © 
into account and such features worked into | 
a program as will fit the need. It is pure | 
fallacy to think that recreation is a syn- | 
thetic dose that fits any child’s need at any | 
time. The play of the child as well as the | 
adult should be part and parcel of his prob-” 
lems, his growing capacities, his social and 
aesthetic values, and his probable future. 7 
Particularly at this time of stress should” 
programs be worked out through active, in- 
terested and intelligent cooper of 
teacher, principal, parent, cio ile and 
trained recreation worker., To Testore the 
values to child life of which the depression | 
has deprived it the first necessity is to create” 
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a unity, integrity and broad social spirited- 
ness in the control of the child’s leisure. A 
recreation program to be effective must fit into 
the school activities, must answer the peculiar 
need of security and sociability of children in 
these hard days, must give parents an active 
part in the personality development of their 
children and must bend conventional recre- 
ation to fit the human needs of the hour. 

Now, if ever, we ought to get parents into 
the planning of their children’s develop- 
ment. Many private progressive schools 
have gotten much out of parent activities 
and given to those parents new insights and 
new values. The intensity and constructive- 
ness of these efforts could be extended 
greatly. Three years ago the drive of the 
job induced fathers to leave the leisure as 
well as the school hours of their children to 
those paid to take care of them. Business 
is far less pressing now; time is more plenti- 
ful; money is not at hand to spend in con- 
spicuous ways. As more than one printed 
article testifies, the joys of home are having 
an inning. Nothing could quite equal the 
influence in children’s lives this year, of 
fathers, mothers, teachers, play leaders and 
children all understanding the world the 
children live in, and working together to 
make it a consistent, integrated whole. 

A second consideration forced on all 
those who deal with children is the twofold 
need of facilities for large numbers and the 
need of opportunity for constructive work. 
The first is the more apparent need. With 
the lessening space and opportunities at 
home, there are larger numbers in chil- 
dren’s agencies. There is also a lamentable 
increase in emphasis on racial, economic 
and other distinctions. There is now space 
and facilities in some agencies for only 
those for whom the institutions are pri- 
marily concerned. There becomes apparent 
& community responsibility to provide fa- 
cilities for large numbers regardless of race 
or creed. 

' At the same time there is the other need 
for constructive activities for the few. Car- 
pentry is less practiced at home these days; 
music less possible. There are persons of 
various skills more available than ever be- 
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fore to lead or help in various organized 
efforts. 

A third consideration the nature of the 
times forces into attention. It is the need of 
continuous activity month after month. 
The closing of some social services, the mov- 
ing of families, the dilletante and abortive 
efforts of volunteers in a host of agencies, 
all have added to the temporary nature of 
much that children have engaged in. The 
development of skill, the growth of assur- 
ance, the gradual adjustment of personali- 
ties in a group and therefore the develop- 
ment of desirable personality traits, all 
depend to some extent on the duration of 
an activity and its associations over a con- 
siderable period of time. Whatever recre- 
ation programs are initiated therefore 
should be carried through consistently and 
persistently. Activities may be quite cre- 
ative in nature, but the place and personnel 
should be dependable in the minds of the 
children. 


A TRUE SENSE oF Economy | 


It would seem obvious that the simpler 
or at least most inexpensive activities in a 
period of necessary economy would be the 
wisest. Experience indicates however that 
programs of athletics lead more quickly to 
ideals of suits, sweaters and regulation par- 
aphernalia than to ideals of proficiency. 
The most admirable and profitable pro- 
grams from the standpoint of interest, per- 
sonal and social development and individual 
growth are those which have been planned 
by the group, the equipment made by the 
members of the group, the expenses borne 
by the group and standards worked out by 
them. A winter of economy might well pro- 
vide much larger scope for creative group 
activities than have heretofore been put 
into practice. There is more reason to urge 
group initiative, and group resourcefulness 
than merely the ideal of creative activity. 
It is the desirability of emphasizing those 
enterprises in which individuals rely upon 
themselves at a time when the sense of se- 
curity has been weakened. Assurance is 
doubly effective when it is based on one’s 
own accomplishment and the solution of 
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problems by those immediately around him. 

A natural and wholesome defense against 
a lack of money is the assumption of a lack 
of care about it. In instances it has been 
popular not to show evidences of compara- 
tive wealth. Planned recreation programs 
might well take this factor into account. 
For one thing the out-of-doors is a province 
too little explored in America, and needing 
little or no money for appreciation. The 
movies report reduced admissions. Com- 
munities are reaping the resultant benefits 
from a little cessation of movie going in the 
increased interest in books. It is interesting 
to note that in the period of American his- 
tory when there was sudden increase in 
wealth there was tremendous and flamboy- 
ant interest in conspicuous consumption. 
Values became superficial, for example, in 
the Gilded Age. Rivalry was rampant. It 
may not be out of reason to hope that a re- 
duction in national wealth may bring us 
back to a realization of the more lasting 
values and of cooperative ways of appreci- 
ating them. Particularly is it to be hoped 
that some of the mass inanities of commer- 
cial recreation can be permanently miti- 
gated by community efforts to do interest- 
ing things. 

To ring the last change on the theme of 
hard times: there is need for programs of 


leisure time activities that moralize. Pre. | ‘ 


sumably that is a practice unpopular in this | 
country; and yet observation would lead — 
one to suspect that hard boiled men as wel] © 
as supposedly sentimental women are inter- | 


ested greatly in clear cut, sensible deline- © 
ation of the difference between the socially | 


desirable and undesirable. The ethics of 
men slip in two situations, first where there” 
is chance of big gain. Hence ethics are mini- 
mized in the gambling days of prosperity, | 
Secondly, ethics are violated in times of | : 
supreme economic stress. Today many men | 
and some women are pressed into the corner | 
where extreme necessity overrides social - 
considerations. In the enterprises of com- ~ 
munity nature such as cooperative projects, | 
drama, camping, games, the assumptions of © 
social responsibility and idealism will prob- 
ably find more than the usual appreciation. 
They are undoubtedly more than ordinarily 
needed. People, even children, will be sub- | 


consciously looking for a better day and | 


a happier world. That hope, projected 
through and permeating play programs, 
conditioned by community rather than fae 

tional or commercial enterprise, and worl | 
ing itself out in active effort rather than” 
passive paid entertainment, may be no 
small part of the actual building of a bettes 
world. : 


“In searching for causes of maladjustment in school, 1t should be un- 
derstood that it is trifles which make children happy or unhappy. These 
trifles are so easily overlooked that only persons with genuine insight 
into child-life can discover their existence and true role. Usually trifles 
are the slight or fortuitous sources of irritation that arouses the entire 
personality to pain. They touch off a complex situation, often imbedded 
in the family drama. The child is defenseless against this attack and re- 
sponds in the only way it knows, by tantrums, running away, or other 


emotional release.” 


Miriam Van Waters, in Youth in Conflict 














Extending the Reach of the Library 


Tommie Dora BARKER 
Regional Field Agent for the South, American Library Association, Atlanta, Georgia 


T IS now over thirty years since John 

Dewey wrote that “the library has be- 

come an integral part of every good 
school.’”’ While encouraging progress has 
been made since that time in the develop- 
ment of school libraries, either as separate 
units or as parts of a school or public library 
system, there are still a discouraging num- 
ber of schools that cannot qualify under this 
definition as a “good” school. Especially is 
this true of the rural communities and small 
villages where forty seven per cent of all 
the children of school age in the United 
States still live. 

The city child has been more nearly given 
the freedom of the world of books than the 
rural child through school libraries, through 
the special children’s room in the public 
library, through branch libraries in the 
thickly populated urban districts, through 
collections of books in the individual class 
rooms, and by the various other methods 
used by the modern city and school library 
systems to bring books into the life of the 
child. The city child not only has more gen- 
erous provision of books than the rural 
child but he is much more likely to have the 
sympathetic guidance in their use of a 
trained children’s librarian who acts as a 
friendly guide in his exploration of this new 
land and teaches him how to use the tools 
he will need if he is to find satisfaction in 
this imaginative world. There are some of 
these city children, it is true, whose book 
needs are very indifferently met, either be- 
cause of inadequate funds for library sup- 
port or because of the lack of vision of the 
librarian, while there are a few who have 
no access at all to public library service. 
The latter are those children among the 
seven per cent of the urban population in 
the United States who live in cities that do 
not yet have public libraries. But guidance 
by librarians, trained in their specialty, and 
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provision for his book needs both in and out 
of school are much further on the way to 
achievement for the city child than for the 
rural. 

The hope for the rural child is in the 
spread of county libraries or other large 
rural library units. Along with good roads 
and the automobile has come the consoli- 
dated school, the county agricultural ex- 
tension service, the county health program, 
and now, emerging into the picture, is the 
county library. One might call the county 
library the consolidated library in so far as 
its resources are concerned for it draws to- 
gether in a cooperative unit the towns, vil- 
lages and rural areas of a whole county. 
But the consolidated county library differs 
from the consolidated school in that its 
service is not focused but is radiated to the 
farthest corners of the county, wherever 
people live and want books. Through 
branches in the larger towns, through sta- 
tions in post-offices, filling stations, and 
schools, by parcel post, and, in many places 
by book trucks, books are brought within 
the reach of all. And vitalizing the whole 
service is the county librarian who provides 
something of the personal or “library serv- 
ice’ that is characteristic of the best city 
libraries. Service to children is a conspicu- 
ous feature of the efficient county library 
wherever it exists. The teacher and pupils 
of the one room school draw upon it for 
books for recreational reading and for class- 
room activities, and the consolidated 
school, even though it may have its own 
library and trained librarian, supplements 
its collection from the larger resources of 
the county library. 

Thus one thinks of a county library as a 
service of books— not as an impressive 
building for the storage of books. The build- 
ing, indeed, is immaterial; the essentials are 
the books and a skilled librarian to select 
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and circulate them. Rather, the first essen- 
tial is the librarian, who with adequate 
financial support will create the service. 

What is adequate support? In most coun- 
ties a tax of one dollar per capita a year or 
even less will maintain a county-wide li- 
brary system, including a headquarters 
library where the administrative organiza- 
tion is centered, a trained librarian, a book 
supply for circulation among the book dis- 
tribution centers throughout the county, 
and a collection at the central library both 
for direct lending and to serve as a reservoir 
for meeting special requests and renewing 
and supplementing collections at the 
branches and other distributing points. In 
some places the schools pool their book 
funds with those of the county library 
which results in increased resources and im- 
proved service for both. 

The county, it ought to be said, while 
generally the most practical unit of organi- 
zation, is not universally so. In New Eng- 
land, outside of the large cities, the town is 
the governmental unit and libraries have 
naturally followed the local political pat- 
tern. However, New England is now ex- 
perimenting with larger library units as it 
has been demonstrated that the smaller 
unit with its limited resources for books and 
service is ineffective. In the South, on the 
other hand, where many of the counties 
are sparsely settled, have small areas, and 
low taxable valuations some of the states 
are beginning to think in terms of a com- 
bination of counties, or a regional unit, for 
library service. And one state, not in the 
South, but in the Middle West, has already 
passed a law providing for such a combina- 
tion of counties to form a regional library. 
Generally speaking, however, the county is 
large enough for economical and effective 
service and small enough for personal super- 
vision, and many more counties could be 
supporting county libraries than are now 
doing so. 

Throughout our whole country, the 
county plan has as yet taken hold in only 
231 counties out of the 3,065. In 1920 how- 
ever, there were only 99 county libraries in 
existence and 43 of these were in California. 
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A beginning has been made, but little morg | 
than a beginning. Today 40 per cent of t | 


population of the United States still ~ 


access to public libraries, and 93 per cent of 


these, or forty million people, live in the } 


rural districts. " 
In the South with its large rural popula. 
tion, 70 per cent of all the people and 89 per ~ 











cent of the Negroes are without access to | 


public library service; seven cents per cap- _ 


ita is spent per year for public libraries; 500 4 


of the 1,304 counties have no public libra. 
ries within their borders; and only 55 coun. 4 
ties have county-wide service. Consequently | 
the problem in the South is quite as much | 4 
how to get libraries started as how to make | 
more effective those that exist. 
Now, although a library is one of the | 
least expensive of all the services supported 
by county funds, it is difficult to get people 
to vote tax money for an untried, almost” 
unknown benefit, especially in regions with | 





little taxable wealth. The problem is, there- 
fore, how to give them the opportunity to 
experience the service before asking them | 
to vote a tax for its support. A successful j 
method of meeting this problem has been | 
found in the demonstration, which has been 
used, for some time with conspicuous suc. 
cess in other fields but has only more re- | 
cently been applied to the library field. | 
That it is a convincing method has been 
proved by several experiments that have 
been made in the South. A notably success | 
ful one was that in Greenville, South Caro-— 


lina. About ten years ago, Thomas Fi : 


Parker, a retired mill owner, decided to put | 
to the test people’s willingness to support a | 
library. He engaged a trained librarian who / 
agreed with him that accessibility of books, 
publicity, and a high grade of service were | 
more important than physical equipment. | 
He rented a small store in the center of the” 
city and with a well-chosen collection of | 
books and very little else opened the li- 
brary. Success was immediate, and during” 
the two years of the demonstration the city 
voted a library tax. The demonstration was | 
then extended to the county. A book truck | 
was sent out on regular routes into every) 
section of the county and the rural people” 
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had their first experience of library service. 
Again, at the end of three years those rural 
people voted to add to their already heavy 
tax load in order that they might continue 
to have a service of books. 

More recently, after a six-months’ dem- 
onstration in Concordia Parish,* Louisiana, 
put on under the direction of the Louisiana 





ow books for summer reading 


Library Commission, the people voted a 
special library tax, even though their farms 
had just suffered inundation by the Mis- 
sissippi floods. While the campaign was on, 
one small boy bargained with his grand- 
father, offering to earn the library tax 
money by Saturday chores if his grand- 
father would vote for the tax. 

For the past three years a county library 
demonstration program has been under way 
in eleven counties in Alabama, the Caro- 
linas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
and Texas. The Julius Rosenwald Fund 
made this experiment possible through a 
grant of more than $500,000 to be used to 
help these counties support county-wide 
service for five years, the financial responsi- 
bility of the county beginning at 50 per cent 

* In Louisiana a Parish is the equivalent of a County. 


The village store is a popular book autombile station of the county library, where both children and adults 
borr Knox County (Knoxville), Tennessee. 
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and gradually increasing to 100 per cent at 
the end of this period. 

The plan of the demonstration calls for 
a unified system of library service, serving 
all elements of the population, urban and 
rural, white and Negro, adult and juvenile. 
There is no uniform pattern of service, each 
library using the methods best adapted to 
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the local conditions, but in one or another 
of the demonstrations there may be found 
in use practically all the methods used to 
bring books to the people: community 
branches, school branches, stations in 
homes and crossroads stores, book truck, 
ete. 

The acute economic depression is making 
it difficult for all the counties to sustain the 
support of the projects, but the demonstra- 
tions have proved conclusively that people 
will read when given the opportunity. Ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 books were lent to 
the 850,000 people in the service areas of 
these libraries during the past year, an aver- 
age of 4.5 books per capita. This is a good 
average for a library in any section of 
the country with comparable financial re- 
sources. 
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The influence of these demonstrations is 
evident in neighboring counties for the peo- 
ple are seeing what real library service is 
for the first time. It is hardly a matter for 
surprise that people do not get excited over 
voting funds for a library when one con- 
siders the all too usual picture that the word 
“library” connotes: a shabby and miscel- 
laneous assortment of books housed in an 
uninviting room that has been “donated” 
as a library, and kept open two or three 
afternoons a week by a person by courtesy 
called a “librarian.’’ Such starved and anti- 
quated book collections, wrongly called li- 
braries, still exist in many places, and they 
are even frequently retarding the develop- 
ment of real libraries, for they are not only 
ineffectual but serve to perpetuate the idea 
that a library is a charity function rather 
than an essential public utility. 

In all of the Rosenwald county library 
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The local funds for the library come from — : 
the city of Chattanooga, Hamilton county, — 
and the city and county school boards. All | 


school library service is administered by the | 


public library. The school branches serve ~ 


also as community branches. This latter | : 


plan has worked out with success, contrary | 
to opinion and experience frequently pre- — 


a 


oS 


vailing elsewhere. Local circumstances have | 


probably contributed to the success of the © 


bs 


plan as the schools are centrally located in | 


their various neighborhoods and are the © 
center of community activity. Further. ~ 


more, the library room is usually located 


where it is conveniently accessible and in 
the newer schools the library is being built | 
with a separate outside entrance. The plan | 
has much to offer in the way of economy / 


both in physical equipment and in books, 
but its adoption by any library would have 
to be determined by local conditions. 





Rural school children welcome the visits of the county library book automobile. Charleston County Library 
(Charleston), South Carolina 


.. demonstrations, service to schools is re- 
» ceiving special emphasis. In some of them 
a part of the operating budget is being con- 
tributed from school funds. Hamilton 
county, Tennessee, probably offers an ex- 
ample of the most complete coordination of 
all library activities into a single system. 


The schools which do not have branches 
are supplied with collections of books for 
the individual classrooms which are fre 


quently changed by the “visiting” librarian” 


who comes in a book auto at regular inter- 
vals with fresh supplies of books or books to 


fill special requests, for if a teacher needs” 
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material for use in connection with a class 
project a telephone call or a card by mail 
will bring a selection of books on the de- 
sired subject. 

The people of Chattanooga and Hamil- 
ton county can hardly escape the service 
of the Chattanooga Public Library for it 
has in all 108 agencies through which books 
are distributed, 47 in the city and 61 in the 
county, 13 of the total number being for 
Negroes. The response of the people to the 
opportunity to read is shown by the circu- 
lation of books for the past year which 
numbered 941,853 volumes to the 169,000 
inhabitants of Chattanooga and Hamilton 
county, and it is significant that 355,000 of 
this number were lent to the 39,000 rural 
people. 

In this brief survey of the work of one 
coordinated library system the mechanics 
of the organization have been outlined and 
the mere bulk of the work indicated, but the 
important thing from the educational view- 
point is that the children are learning to use 
books as part of their normal activities and 
are all unconsciously being equipped for 


life long self-education. 


The service given by this library system 
goes far toward attaining the three objec- 
tives generally accepted for school library 
work: 

1. To enrich the curriculum. 
2. To develop in the student the power 
to use books as tools. 


3. To build up an appreciation of books 
in general for avocational interests. 


This library as an example is fortunately 
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not unique but it is far more unusual than it 
ought to be. The report on children’s read- 
ing for the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection says that 
“Ideal school library developments hardly 
exist except in certain progressive city sys- 
tems and in some rural localities where the 
work has been carefully organized and is 
supervised by county librarians or by the 
state department of education. Collections 
of books are present in most schools. But 
usually the choice of books is notoriously 
poor, organization is lacking and correla- 
tions with the socialized program of the 
school are extremely unsatisfactory.” 

The lack of school libraries is reflected in 
public library conditions for the report esti- 
mates that there are 15,000,000 children 
in the United States now without public 
library service. The report closes with the 
challenging statement that ‘The problem 
of promoting good reading among Amer- 
ican children is, above everything else, a 
problem of making good reading matter 
accessible.” 

It has been possible here to touch only a 
few points in the dramatic story of how 
libraries work to bring books to people of 
all ages and conditions and to indicate the 
limits of their reach at present. But the new 
emphasis in schools on the use of books as 
tools and the increasing disposition on the 
part of adults to continue the educative 
process beyond the years of formal school- 
ing point to the need and give the promise 
of accelerated progress in the further ex- 
tension of the publicly supported library 
agency. 


There is no expedient to which a man will not go to avoid the real la- 


bor of thinking. 


Tuomas A. Ep1son 














NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS, 


Mary E. LEEPER 








SuBSCRIBING MEMBERS 


A special privilege is to be granted to A.C.E. 
members who are also subscribers to CHILD- 
HOOD EpvucatTion. In the past you have re- 
ceived two bills, one for membership, the other 
for subscription. In the future, instead of the 
two bills you will receive one bill covering both 
membership and subscription. 

If your subscription to Cu1LpHoop Epvuca- 
TION does not expire until after September, 
1932, you will be given a free extension of 
membership that will make the year for mem- 
bership and subscription run concurrently. We 
are sure you will welcome this convenient ar- 
rangement. 


A Brancu QUESTION 


Sometimes we are asked this question: “How 
many members are necessary in order to or- 
ganize a local branch of the A.C.E.?” The 
largest local branch reporting for 1931-1932 
was the Cincinnati Council for Childhood 
Education with 579 members. Second in rank 
was the Council of Childhood Education of 
Greater Cleveland with 525 members. 


20 Branches—membership over 200 

32 Branches—membership between 100 and 
200 

45 Branches—membership between 50 and 
100 

94 Branches—membership between 7 and 50. 


The smallest branch has great responsibility 
and is of equal importance to the branch hav- 
ing a large enrollment. The number of mem- 
bers is not the essential requirement in the 
organizing of an A.C.E. Branch—but a deep 
interest in the development of childhood in 
all its various phases. 


INTERESTING New BooKLeT 


An attractive and valuable booklet explain- 
ing the importance of pre-first grade training 
and the procedure followed in: the kinder- 
gartens of the public schools has been prepared 


by the Superintendent and teachers of Manito. | 


woc, Wisconsin. 


While this pamphlet has been prepared q 
primarily for the parents of Manitowoc, par- | 
ents and teachers everywhere will find this” 
clear, brief statement of the purposes, pro- | 
cedure and achievements of the kindergarten, a 


interesting and helpful. 


LEGISLATIVE INFORMATION 
State Legislation Relating to Kindergartens, 


in Effect 1931. Mary Dabney Davis and Ward © 


W. Keesecker, Government Printing Office, © 


Washington, D.C. (Pamphlet No. 30.) Pri ij 


$.05. 

In this pamphlet the law relative to the ee 
tablishment of kindergartens in each state 
is quoted, and essential characteristics of ade | 
quate legislation are discussed. Summary } 
tables are given, first, of important features” 
of the law for each State relative to authoriza- 
tion of the establishment of kindergartens and | 
the source of financial support, and second, of | 
school entrance ages, census reports of four and 
five year old children and the number of chile” 
dren enrolled in kindergartens. 

This study suggests a valuable topic for the 
winter’s program of our own branch organiza- 
tions. A detailed study could probably be made 
of state legislation relating to the establish- 
ment of kindergartens, and or present use of | 
existing legislation in terms of the number of | 
kindergartens organized and the enrollments 
of children. The interest of educational com-— 
mittees of state branches of such organizations | 
as the National Congress of Parents and | 
Teachers, the General Federation of Women’s” 
Clubs, the American Association of University | 
Women, the League for Women Voters, per” 
haps indeed the Federation of Labor, might | 
be aroused. Members of all of these organiza- 
tions as well as our own should be informed of | 
the provisions under which young children’ 
may receive kindergarten education in their’ 
states. 4 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Editor, Auick TEMPLE 








An illuminating and helpful report concern- 
ing children who cannot read.—The child who 
cannot read well has for several years. been re- 
ceiving increasing attention. At least three 
types of studies relating to the causes and 
remedies of reading deficiencies have been re- 
ported. In the first type, the diagnosis has been 
made under school conditions and the remedial 
instruction applied to groups. In a second type, 
the diagnosis has been made in educational 
laboratories and the remedial training given by 
the investigator. In a third type, the diagnosis 
has been made in a clinic and the necessary 
training given either there or in a classroom. 
One of the most informing and helpful of the 
last type' was completed recently by Dr. 
Marion Monroe, research psychologist. Her 
study was made possible through a subsidy 
from the Behavior Research Fund and by the 
Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, whose 
clinical service gave access to various types of 
problem cases. 

The study as a whole included a total of four 
hundred fifteen children having reading de- 
fects that varied from ‘mild retardation” to 
“extreme disability.” Three different groups 
of children were involved, namely, those who 
came to the Institute for Juvenile Research for 
routine examination, those referred by parents, 
teachers, and psychologists to the Institute for 
special study of their reading difficulties, and 
those referred to the Institute by psychologists 
and teachers in special schools and in classes 
for borderline and defective children. The re- 
sults of the diagnosis of these cases were com- 
pared with those of a hundred one school 
children “in an average American school 
population”’ who formed a control group. 

In measuring the reading defects six reading 
tests were used, namely, the Standardized 
Oral Reading Paragraphs, the Haggerty Read- 
ing Examination, the Monroe Standardized 
Silent Reading Tests, the Iota Word Test, the 
Word Discrimination Test, and the Stanford 
Achievement Test in Reading. The results 





1 Monroe, Marion. Children Who Cannot Read. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. xvi. 206. 
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were expressed in comparable grade scores. In 
order to derive a single measure of reading 
deficiency, a child’s average reading grade was 
compared with his average chronological, 
mental, and arithmetic grade. The result ob- 
tained by dividing the former by the latter was 
called the reading index, which was used 
throughout the study. 

The major part of the report is devoted to 
an illuminating analysis and presentation of 
the data secured. For example, Chapter II 
presents at length the results of typical case 
studies in which the discrepancies between read- 
ing and other accomplishments are empha- 
sized. Chapter III presents a classification of 
the reading errors recorded, such as faulty 
vowels, faulty consonants, reversals, addition 
of sounds, omission of sounds, substitution of 
words, repetition of words, addition of words, 
omission of words. The number and types of 
errors made by the reading defect cases were 
compared with those of the control cases. The 
fact should be noted that most of the errors 
classified related to recognition difficulties. 
Chapter IV prevents a series of typical in- 
dividual profiles of errors. Chapter V discusses 
at length the causative factors in reading de- 
fects. The chapter concludes with a very help- 
ful outline of causes of reading disabilities. 
Chapter VI describes specific remedial methods 
for particular difficulties, such as those listed 
above. Chapter VII discusses the results of the 
training given which supplied clear evidence of 
the value of the techniques used. Chapter VIII 
presents some very interesting and illuminat- 
ing case studies. 

The study as a whole merits highest com- 
mendation. The content of the report is well 
organized and clearly presented. It contains 
illuminating information relative to the causes 
and remedies of the types of deficiencies con- 
sidered. The techniques of diagnosis and 
remedial treatment employed are relatively 
simple and can be used to advantage under nor- 
mal school conditions. The report may be read, 
therefore, with great profit by teachers, as well 
as by supervisors, reading experts, diagnos- 
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ticians, and psychologists. As indicated in an 
earlier paragraph, the types of deficiencies and 
remedial treatment are described largely in 
terms of recognition errors. In the judgment of 
the reviewer, greater attention could have been 
given to advantage to the influence of context 
both in analyzing the nature and causes of 
difficulties and in planning remedial treatment. 


Wi.uraM S. Gray, 
The University of Chicago 


Another book in the series on behavior of young 
children.—This book! is the third in the series 
on Childhood Education under the same title 
and by the same authors. The two previous 
books were “I. Eating and Sleeping Behavior” 
and “II. Dressing, Toilet and Washing Be- 
havior.” It follows the same general outline as 
the first two books. Concrete incidents of chil- 
dren’s and parents’ behavior are given in the 
form of good and “horrible” examples; perti- 
nent quotations from a wide variety of sources 
are made under pointed headings; and thought- 
provoking questions are raised concerning the 
child’s behavior and parallel behavior of the 
adult on such topics as Time, Place, Equip- 
ment, Selection, Preparation, Learning, etc. 

The book is arranged in two distinct parts: 
units six (of the whole series on ‘The Be- 
havior of Young Children”), Children with 
Materials, and unit seven, Children with Other 
Children. The aim of the book is to furnish 
incidents, quotations and questions which can 
be used to evaluate what the child is learning, 
what he should be learning, and how guidance 
can promote his learning in regard to his rela- 
tionship with materials and other children. 


Dorotruy VAN ALSTYNE, 
Winnetka, Garden Apartments and Chicago 
Normal College Nursery Schools 


Cooperation in the development of school 
festivals—How to develop school festivals 
which will be the natural outgrowth of regular 
curriculum activities and at the same time pro- 
vide for participation on the part of all of the 
children in the elementary school is the prob- 
lem with which a recent little book deals in a 
simple and straightforward fashion. The first 
twenty-seven pages of the volume are de- 

1 Ethel B. Siosing ond Nes Marguerite Wilker. The Behavior of 
Young Children: Materials: Children with Other 
epee York: Toenterytlediears fama, 1932. Pp. xii 198. 


$1.25. 
2 Adelaide Linnell. The School Festival. New York: Charles 


Scribners Sons, 1931. Pp. xxii+124. 


voted to general introductory discussion of the 


problem. The author then asks, “(How do festi- | 
vals originate and how are they developed ‘ 
She answers the question as follows: e 


First, some of the best festivals will be thesia 
which grow out of daily work, in which the © 
possibilities for a festival suddenly becomes 
apparent. Such may easily be the case in the _ 
study of Indian Life or the Study of Greek © 
Life, .. . Second, as is more often the case, | 
the teacher has a plan in mind. She presents © 
the material or the problem, and the children, — 


working under her wise guidance, discover © 


both subject and material for a festival, finally — 
formulating their own plan. A festival based © 
on Shepherd Life and the Story of Wool would ~ 
be likely to develop this way. The final resultg © 
may be very different from the teacher’s ” 
original plan, but the original plan is a vital © 
necessity in the beginning. 

The third way in which a festival may origi | 
nate and develop is for the teacher to suggest | 


the occasion to be celebrated, and both teacher , 


and children submit several possible subjects | 
and plans. A discussion of the suitability of | 
each takes place, and choice is made. Every — 
one then sets to work on the study and plan- 
ning necessary. i 


The remainder of the book is given to de" 
tailed description of nine different festivals, 
originated and developed in one or another of © 
these ways in the training school of the Man- | 
kato State Teachers College. Every group of | 
children in the elementary school participa 
in all of these festivals. Through the enthusias- 
tic cooperation of the members of the staff it © 
was made possible for the children to prepare — 
for their particular parts during regular class” 
work in some subject such as music, manual | 
arts, literature, physical education, etc. 4 

A Thanksgiving Festival, A Christmas Festi- | 
val Built on Childrens Own Ideas and Experi- } 
ences, The Coming of Spring, The Selfish Giant, 
Music Through the Ages, are titles of some of © 
the festivals described. Teachers cannot fail | 
to find in this little book many suggestions 
concerning procedures which will help to make 
the school festival a really educative as well as” 
a delightful experience. 

Auice TEMPLE 


A group of song-plays for children for Kinder- 
gartens and Nursery Schools—A number of | 
song-plays have been composed and compiled — 
in a volume! which may be of help to those | 





1 May B. Hi an, Sone T% Sor Little Children. New York: © 
The John Day Company 1982. Po. 42. 
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searching for material for very young children. 
The song plays are based on rhythmic motion 
and dramatic representation suitable to the 
children in the nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens. The words of most of the compositions 
are to be sung by the group while a few children 
take part in the rhythmic activity. If this pro- 
cedure is followed, most of the numbers are 


(Continued from page 15) 

for the children of the country in this present 
economic crisis is to let each pupil realize his 
responsibility in doing his bit toward relieving 
the situation. A social consciousness aroused 
to constructive action is no mean asset to be 
counted in the final reckoning of these dis- 
tressing times. 

Parent-Teacher Associations, teachers, and 
pupils found ways of being helpful. Commit- 
tees of parents secured and distributed cloth- 
ing where needed. Teachers made an extra 
effort to visit the homes of all their pupils. 
They discovered many distressing conditions 
which they reported to social agencies or took 
other steps toward proper adjustment. Last 
fall the teachers and other employees of the 
Board of Education pledged $11,919.40 to the 
Community Chest and the pupils gave a 
Thanksgiving offering of $2,321.40. The chil- 
dren’s contribution was used by the attendance 
department to supply clothes and books and 
by the Community Chest, through the Red 
Cross, to furnish lunches to needy children. 
These children in turn were given some small 
task so that they might feel that they were 
earning their lunch. Toys for the Community 
Christmas were made, decorated and outfitted 
in the various departments of the school. 
Shoes and clothing were repaired by the stu- 
dents, clothes closets maintained and new gar- 
ments made by members of Junior Red-Cross 
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usable. The range of most of the songs is 
within the ability of the young child although 
the composer has ventured in a few instances 
below the staff. The music shows the influence 
of well-known composers. The book is without 
illustrations. 
Jessie CARTER, 
University of Chicago 


for distribution. Book exchanges in high school 
whereby pupils bought and sold second hand 
books proved a boon to those of limited means. 
Last year 373 boxes of seedlings were grown in 
the school and many of these plants were given 
to needy people for their gardens. Baskets of 
vegetables from the school gardens were given 
to the school lunch room to help supply those 
who were unable to buy lunch, some were dis- 
tributed to needy families and others given to 
Red Cross. These and many other projects 
serve to teach us the interdependence of so- 
ciety. 
Carine B. West 
Assistant, Research Department 


WINNETKA, ILLINOIS 


The children of the Winnetka schools have 
collected sandwiches four days a week, during 
the past year, for the Chicago school children. 
Each month, approximately 25,000 sandwiches 
have been sent from Winnetka to six Chicago 
schools, in the most congested northwest dis- 
trict. This project has given the Winnetka 
children a very real sense of participation in 
the emergency relief work, necessitated by the 
depression. 

For information concerning the plan of col- 
lecting, shipping and distributing the sand- 
wiches, write to Mrs. S. George Lee, 1160 
Chatfield Road, Winnetka. 

CARLETON WASHBURNE, Superintendent 


Many of the reports given above have been contributed by the Presidents Organization 
on Unemployment Relief. Material on the following subjects is available from this organization 


at 1734 New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Assisting Students Through Student Loan and Scholarship Funds. 
A Suggested Community Program: Recreational Activities for the Unemployed. 


Open Your Schools to the Unemployed. 


Emergency Set-Up for Social Service Exchange or Central Index. 

Food Conservation to Aid Unemployed and Low-Income Groups. 

Subsistence Gardens: Some Brief Reports on Industrial, Community, and Municipal 
Projects Prepared from Reports Received from States and Local Communities. 
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As is the general custom, the summer 
months find educational magazines issuing no 
numbers, but what is not so usual, they find 
little interest in. general magazines in educa- 
tional problems. It is perhaps a commentary 
on the times that such a publication as the 
Atlantic Monthly features in its August issue 
an article on Ivar Kreuger—His Life and Work, 
devoting twelve pages to him. There may be 
many lessons to be learned from his career, but 
educationalists will probably find The Scholar 
in a Troubled World by Walter Lippmann of 
more value. A footnote explains that this was 
originally delivered as the Phi Beta Kappa 
Oration at the Commencement exercises of 
Columbia University, and is published here 
“Because its excellence demands for it a wider 
audience and the permanence of the printed 
word.” 

Mr. Lippmann first states the problem which 
at the present moment confronts the scholar, 
torn between the demand which the world is 
making for ideas to solve its troubles and his 
own special need to study things with calm- 
ness. As he puts it, “His spirit is divided be- 
tween the urgency of affairs and his need for 
detachment.” He uses two contrasting quota- 
tions which aptly express the two conflicting 
ideals—first, ‘‘Leave now for dogs and apes! 
Man has Forever!” and second “But time 
escapes: Live now or never!” This conflict 
bears particularly upon those scholars whose 
work lies in the fields of economics and of 
politics, of law, of education, and of morals. 
It is inevitable that people should look for 
leadership to those who are regarded as special- 
ists in these troubled fields. But Mr. Lippmann 
says that such a presumption is not to be taken 
for granted and explains his conviction. He 
says, “At the point where knowledge is to be 
applied in action, there is a highly variable and 
incaleulable factor. That factor is the will of 
the people.” He goes on to explain that any 
particular course of action logically worked 
out is based on “‘a foundation of assumptions 
about human conduct.” 

In the past there have been certain stable 


— 


ideas, generally accepted and he quotes Glad- © 
stone to the effect that ‘the mass of men were | 
passive.”” He writes interestingly on the differ- ~ 
ence between the student, the contemplative } 


mind, and that of the practical man with a 


genius for management. This clear statement ~ 


of the present popular mood will help one to | 


understand the present,—“‘In our modern © 
democracies, most particularly in the modern | 

American democracy which is so unsettled 4} 
in its life and convictions, the working motives } 
of men are so highly volatile that they defy 
theoretical formulation and systematic analy- 
sis. We are compelled, I think, to recognize — 
that in no other critical period of the modern | 


world has transient opinion played so great a — 


role in affairs.”” And again, this description of | 


our times is vivid. ‘‘By the second half of the — 
nineteenth century the passive democracy had — 
become an active democracy. Under the impact — 


of the Industrial Revolution and of popular } 
education, the popular mode of life became | 
radically unsettled, and with it the fixed | 


prejudices, the normal expectations, the es- ~ 


tablished conventions, the enduring convic- | 
tions of the older world. They were replaced ~ 
by new ambitions and transient opinions. An | 


immense uncertainty entered public life, and — 
consequently into the premises of all the 


sciences that deal with public affairs. The | 


modern world became revolutionary in es 


sence, for no abiding tradition of any kind re 
mained.” From this condition arises the diffi- © 


culty which confronts the scholar. “Upon a ~ 
foundation of merely transient opinions de-— 


rived from the impressions of the moment, un- 


directed by any abiding conception of personal 
and social values, no influential political science — 
can be constructed, and, it may be, no endur-— 
ing political state.” If this explanation be ac- 
cepted, the duty of the scholar becomes plain. — 
“Thus in this crisis his chief duty is to under- — 
stand, so that the next one may be more in- | 
telligible. This crisis is what it is. The immedi © 
ate has never been the realm of the scholar. — 
His provinces are the past, from which he dis- | 
tills understanding, and the future, for which 
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_ he prepares insight. The immediate is for his 


se a mere fragment of the past, to be ob- 
served and remembered rather than to be 
dealt with and managed.” And in summary, 
these encouraging words: ‘‘For this is not the 
jast crisis in human affairs. The world will go 
on somehow, and more crises will follow. It will 
go on best, however, if among us there are 


_men who have stood apart, who refused to be 


anxious or too much concerned, who were cool 


_and inquiring, and had their eyes on a longer 
_ past and a longer future. By their example they 
can remind us that the passing moment is only 


a moment; by their loyalty they will have 
cherished those things which only the disin- 


' terested mind can use.”’ 


In the same journal, Frank H. Vizetelly 
writes on Pillaging the Language. He explains 
some of the difficulties which those who at- 
tempt to edit dictionaries encounter. He tells 
us that through the adoption of strange words 
which have come knocking at our doors and 
through the pirating of foreign terms: “It has 
come about that we speak the one tongue that 
is nearer polyglot than any other now spoken.” 
The sum of words available for our use today 
is estimated at approximately one million, and 
the coining of new words goes on perpetually. 
Science, publicity, and commerce are all en- 
riching our vocabulary with many useful terms. 
The article is particularly written to protest 
against the attempt continually being made by 
manufacturers to adopt general terms to 
specific uses and to copyright them. An ex- 
ample of the opposite is amusing: Tabloid has 
such a definite connotation in the United States 
that it is surprising to learn that ‘Tabloid’ is 
one term that has caused its coiners and 
proprietors—Burroughs, Wellcome and Com- 
pany of London—much trouble. It is a copy- 
right trade-mark designating the concentrated 
products made by the company. Naturally the 
proprietors are jealous of this word, and have 
endeavored by legal process to restrict it use to 
their products, but they are merely emulating 
Mrs. Partington in the famous contest with 
the Atlantic Ocean. The term has won favor 
with the press and the public at large, and none 
but perpetual effort, if that be possible, can 
restrict its use.’”” But what shall the lexicogra- 
pher do with it? 

In the same journal A. Lawrence Lowell 
writes on Universities, Graduate Schools, and 
Colleges, contrasting European and American 
ideals of higher education and discussing possi- 
ble changes. 
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The Literary Digest in its issue of July 23 
quotes from the address made by Warden 
Lewis E. Lawes of Sing Sing at the meeting of 
the National Education Association at Atlantic 
City, and gives also some newspaper comments 
on it from different parts of the country. The 
article is headed From School to Prison, and 
it tells us, at least to this man: “who has 
plenty of horrible examples before him, that 
education is not playing its part in molding 
character.” He recognizes that education has 
reduced illiteracy but in doing so he thinks it 
has created only “a fertile and ever-growing 
circulation for tabloids and sensational litera- 
ture.” this article says, “whereas the inmates of 
Sing Sing formerly were seldom graduates of 
public schools, having dropped out in the fourth 
or fifth grade, today, he asserts, the average 
prisoner boasts of complete elementary school 
record. Even the high schools are contributing 
a constantly increasing ratio of ‘vicious’ 
offenders.”’ There is also an alarming decrease 
in the age of the men in the death house. 
Warden Lewes believes that the fault lies with 
the narrow scope of our educational system and 
in particular cites the need of increased voca- 
tional training. At the same meeting another 
expert, Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, well known 
for the vigorous war she is waging against 
illiteracy cited figures to show that illiteracy 
itself and the resulting mental immaturity are 
causes of crime. 

Several newspapers are quoted as coming to 
the defense of the schools. The New York 
Sun says: ‘Never before has the school more 
clearly recognized its responsibility for char- 
acter development. To the modern school- 
master, character development is the great if 
not the sole aim of education.” The Cincinnati 
Times-Star is also quoted “We demand too 
much of our schools, considering the facilities 
to which we limit them. The trouble lies not 
in our curriculum nor in the teacher, but in our 
owr. one-sided theory of education. It is a mis- 
take to look to the school for all the work of 
educatiing the child. The school can not do all 
of the work, because, in the first place, it is not 
empowered to do it. Even if it were, so far as 
morals are concerned, the school is a poor sub- 
stitute for educative influence of the home.” 

Parents in its August issue has an article on 
Mental Health for Mothers by George K. 
Pratt, M.D. which gives some helpful sugges- 
tions that teachers will find useful. Mental 
health should be a first consideration to all who 
are dealing with children, since the effect on 
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them, particularly in the earlier years, of being 
dependent on poorly poised people is most 
serious. Dr. Pratt gives as a fundamental es- 
sential in child training as a basis for adult 
mental health the ability to face reality 
squarely He says, “Facing life squarely means 
exactly what it says. It implies walking up to 
one’s difficulties and problems and perplexities, 
and after staring them bravely in the face, 
making a courageous effort to vanquish them. 
It really matters little whether we succeed or 
not in overcoming them. The important thing is 
that we have stood our ground, and if after an 
honest struggle we then go down to defeat, at 
least our self-esteem has been preserved by not 
running away from battle or deceiving our- 
selves as to the nature of the difficulty. People 
who make a habit of facing the facts of life as 
they really are (in stead of as they would like to 
have them) seldom require the services of a psy- 
chiatrist.’’ He tells us, however, that this is an 
ability very difficult to acquire in adulthood, 
and gives a number of examples which will tend 
to make one see one’s self. In conclusion he says 
that though it is a difficult faculty to acquire 
that it can be done and that gratifying results 
are happening where men and women are sin- 
cerely trying to understand themselves and 
their motives. He says, ‘“‘When a majority of 
fathers and mothers accomplish this task, 
family life will be happier and children will 
have a better chance of growing up to be well 
adjusted successful adults.” 


In this same journal, Marietta Johnson in an © 


editorial tells What I Have Learned About — 


Children, a brief article which might well be i 


thumbtacked on every school bulletin board, — 


Dr. William E. Blatz has an article on How ; 
To Deal With Anger and Fear—a good analy. — 4 


sis of these emotional states with practical sug- — 


gestions. An unusual idea is as follows: “The © 


final and by no means least important factor ig — 
that children should have an opportunity of — 
enjoying their emotions. Outdoor gyms, slides, — 


swings, trees to climb, these are all means of 
arousing ‘fears,’ but fear in its incipient forms, 
which are frequently pleasurable. To find the 


zest that is the ‘other’ side of anger children — 


need only companionship, sport, hobbies, or 
group play.” 


In Good Housekeeping for August, Dr. 
Josephine H. Kenyon, under the title At Two 
Years Old gives a good picture of what should 
be expected at that age. In the same issue, 


Emily Newell Blair writing on Some Notable — 


Books, reviews Mrs. R. Beard’s On Under- 
standing Women, most enthusiastically and 
recommends it highly. She says “This would be 
an epoch-making book if it were read, as it 
should be, by every woman alive to her re- 
sponsibilities. For then there would be hope of 
realizing Mrs. Beard’s ideal of a society in 
which all things revolve around the care of life, 
‘in the enduring belief that it is good to live, 
to love, to suffer, and to labor!’” 


Some Publications Received 
by 
The Editorial Office 


A Survey of Day Nurseries. Mary F. Bogue 
and Katharine F. Blake. Washington, 
D. C., White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, Department of the 
Interior. 1931. 

Summarizes conclusions and recommenda- 
tions as the outcome of the survey; the his- 
tory and purpose of the movement; the social 
policies; the social backgrounds; and aspects 
of the administration of day nurseries. 


Concrete Learning, Bulletin 64. Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Gives outlines of actual units of work 
carried on in elementary school classrooms. 


Reports are organized under the headings 
Reading and English; Arithmetic; Histoms 
and Civics; and Geography. 


Midday Meals for Preschool Children in Day 


Nurseries and Nursery Schools. Mary E. 
Sweeny and Charlotte Chatfield. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Superintendent of Docu-— 
ments, Government Printing Office. 1932. 


$.10. 


Discusses food selection, the cost and plan- ’ 


ning of meals and recipes. 


The Merrill-Palmer Standards of Physical and 
Mental Growth. Charles A. Wilson and | 


(Continued on page 53) 
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How Do Teachers Treat Stuttering Children? 
—In periods of economic stress when the bur- 
den upon the teacher, so far as numbers of 
pupils and lack of equipment go, becomes in- 
creasingly heavier, the task of individualizing 
one’s teaching becomes correspondingly more 
difficult. It is only the unusual teacher, or the 
one who has keenest insight into the needs of 
her individual children, who can escape the 
pressure urging her to treat her pupils with 
uniform methods. It is because of this pressure, 
at least in part, that the need of the stuttering 
child for individual treatment is frequently 
denied. 

In The Influence of Stuttering On the Person- 
ality! a study is presented us which cannot fail 
to be of interest to parents and teachers. This 
monograph, a sequel to the author’s autobiog- 
raphy. Because I Stutter, gives us data on the 
problems of 80 stutterers. 


A careful study was made of these 80 stutterers, 
and the material classified as follows: 
1. The Adaptations and Attitudes of Stut- 
terers in School. 
2. The Stutterer and His Parents. 
3. Vocations, Ambitions, and Major Fields of 
Study. 
4. The Personality Problems of Stutterers. 
5. The Fantasies and Wishes of Stutterers. 
6. The Autobiography as a Psychological 
Technique. 


The main thesis of the author is that stut- 
tering may have a profound affect upon the 
personality of the child or the adult, the sever- 
ity of the affect being dependent upon the way 
the individual reacts to the problem of his stut- 
tering in its relationships as he sees them. That 
is, his stuttering becomes a problem according 
to the way he defines his stuttering. The author 
finds that stutterers usually define their speak- 
ing disabilities in some of the following ways: 


1. A Handicap. 
2. A Mark of Inferiority. 
1 Johnson, Wendell. The Influence of Stuttering on the Per- 


sonality. Iowa City: The University ie powe Studies in Child 
Welfare, Volume . No. 5, 1932. Pp. 1 
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3. A Way to Falk, is convenient at times, but 
not an important reason for worry or 
shame. 

4. An Advantage, with respect to certain 
kinds of adaptation. 


Dr. Johnson’s hypothesis is that within the 
limits set by the stutterers physiological condi- 
tion and by certain objective facts, the stut- 
terer’s responses, his attitudes, and adapta- 
tions, are conditioned by his situation as he 
sees it. And whenever the stutterers “situation- 
as-he-sees-it”’ changes, his attitudes and adap- 
tation change accordingly. Then the need is 
pointed out for teachers and parents to help 
the child understand his own true situation. 

Of most interest to teachers are the data 
obtained when these stutterers were asked to 
indicate their reactions to the attitudes and 
policies of the teacher they had had throughout 
their schooling. Were they forced to recite with 
the class? If so, did they find that this helped 
them, at the time, or in later life? Were they 
called upon to recite less often than the others? 
If so, did they know definitely when or how 
often they were to be called on? If excused 
from oral recitations, did they feel that they 
needed the incentive of preparing extra written 
assignments? In what ways did these stutterers 
feel that they had been most helped or hin- 
dered by their teachers? 

It was found that 70 per cent of the stut- 
terers were dissatisfied with the policies of their 
teachers in forcing them to recite on an equal 
basis with non-stutterers. Of the 19 severe stut- 
terers, 18 expressed dissatisfaction with this 
plan. Those who did not want to recite on a 
common basis with other pupils gave the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


1. They regarded their stuttering as being a 
handicap which prevented them from giv- 
ing a recitation which would do them jus- 
tice. 

2. They regarded their stuttering as being a 
mark of inferiority, the worst side of them- 
selves which they preferred to conceal as 
much as possible from other people. They 
had not learned to accept their disability, 
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felt shame in regard to it and were humil- 
iated by it. 

3. They believed that their teachers and their 
fellow-pupils looked upon stuttering as a 
sign of weakness and deficiency. 

4. They considered full participation in oral 
work as an injustice. They believed that 
teachers who forced them to recite orally to 
the full extent were unfair and unwilling 
to appreciate the stutterers point of view. 


The data indicate that school teachers who 
were most successful in dealing with stuttering 
children possessed the ability to see the child’s 
problem as the child saw it. “The one oral rec- 
itation policy which most recommended itself 
was that by which the stuttering pupil is al- 
lowed to recite whenever he volunteers to do 
so. He is not asked to recite at any other time. 
The arrangement is definitely understood by 
both teacher and pupil.” It is also suggested 
by the data that it is wise to assign the stut- 
terer extra written work to the extent that he 
is excused from oral recitation. ‘It is desirable 
that the stutterer learn to meet as many situa- 
tions as possible, not by being forced into them 
prematurely, but by being prepared emotion- 
ally and intellectually to face them. Rather 
than force the stutterer to recite against his 
will it would seem more wise to foster in him 
a desire to recite so that his own feeling and 
thinking might supply the motivation for a 
happy and eager adaptation. In this way, en- 
thusiasm, contentment, and industry are to be 
kept at a maximum, and resentment and de- 
spair are to be correspondingly reduced.” 
This despair on the part of the stutterers is 
mentioned again and again in their interviews, 
their responses to questionnaires, and their 
autobiographies. It is a factor which should be 
taken into account by all adults who have stut- 
tering children in their care. ““The most signifi- 
cant aim of personality reéducation is insight— 
improved perspective upon the facts of one’s 
life. The importance of these matters is stressed 
because the aim of clinical speech pathology is 
not merely a normal speaker. It is a human be- 
ing equipped for adjustments that shall be con- 
ducive to personal satisfaction and to some de- 
gree of social approval life is precious, and the 
way in which one lives that life is far more im- 
portant than the way in which one talks.” 


Do Day Dreaming Children Need Special At- 
tention?—The pendulum of educational atti- 
tude toward day dreaming children tends to 


swing to rather wide extremes. Many teachers — 
incline to let such a child alone, either on the ~ 
principle of not borrowing trouble, or on the © 
principle that many of the greatest minds in | 
history have been reported to have been day — 


dreamers as children. 


On the other hand there has been the tend- ; 
ency lately to take active steps to help the day — 


dreaming child become more social, or extra- 
verted. The principle underlying this educa- 


tional policy is that day dreaming is a form of — 
escape from reality, and indicates an attitude © 


which may become more and more of a serious 


handicap as the child approaches adolescence — 
and maturity. Perhaps the point of view of — 


many mental hygienists of today may be 


summed up in the words of Dr. Thom: “It is © 
only when they (day dreams) become an end ~ 


in themselves, when they lead a child away 


from the realities of life and become all-absorb- — 


ing and too self-satisfying, that they are a 
menace.” 


A study is reported? giving data which | 
throw light on the teacher’s problem of when ~ 


to interfere and when not to interfere with the 
child who day dreams. This study is a follow- 
up investigation of 17 children, who, two to 
eight years previously, had been patients at the 


Institute for Juvenile Research in Chicago and — 
had then been described as having no friends — 


and having withdrawn into an imaginary 


world. During the interim most of the children — 
had had some form of social-psychiatric treat- _ 
ment. Considerable detail is given of each © 
child’s problem, the treatment he received, and — 
his subsequent adjustment when seen again in — 


1931. 


the time of the second study become appar- 
ently completely “normal” in their interests 
and were accepted and well-liked by their fel- 


lows. Two others were also fairly well adjusted — 
at the time of the later study, although their 
real adjustment was probably less stable than — 


that of the first two. None of these four chil- 
dren lived in a markedly antagonistic environ- 
ment, nor did they have brothers and sisters 
with whom they had to compete for their par- 
ents’ affection. 


Three of the children were found at the time — 
of the second study to be withdrawing much 
less markedly from reality. In their cases they 
had been over-protected, and they had learned - 


2 art an Esther. ‘ a, ares A Study of Their Adj 
Adolescence.” th College Studies in Social 
te II, No. 4, Son 1932. Pp. 283-335. 








It was found that two of the children had at 
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in the interim to make friends with persons of 
their own type. Three others were doing some- 
what better, but it had not been possible in the 
social treatment to give the mothers more than 
superficial advice about dealing with the chil- 


n. 

One of the children whose condition re- 
mained practically the same from the time of 
one examination to the next, had had no 
change in the social treatment he had been re- 
ceiving. ‘‘A bright, sensitive child, he was even 
more adored by his mother and foster-sisters 
because of his fanciful, artistic nature. He was 
even pampered in school because of it, so that 
he had no incentive for giving up his unusual 
mode of behavior.” 

Three other children whose behavior did not 
change after treatment had many serious emo- 
tional obstacles to contend with. One was the 
object of guilty over-protection on the part of 
the mother and rejection on the part of the 
father. One was the only male in the family, 
over-dominated and discriminated against. An- 
other was disliked by both his parents, and all 
of them were jealous of and antagonistic toward 
their siblings. Treatment consisted of changing 
the external features of their environment,— 
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fundamental attitudes had changed little. 

In the cases of the three children whose diffi- 
culties were even worse at the time of the sec- 
ond examination it was found that it was im- 
possible to change the mothers’ attitudes, of 
discrimination or rejection. 

“It would seem, then, that the prognosis for 
resolving the emotional difficulties of a seclu- 
sive, day dreaming child by means of social- 
psychiatric treatment is favorable only when 
the child has some source of affection within his 
family.” 

The implications of this study for the teacher 
seem to be: first, to be aware of those pupils in 
the class who are day dr@amers, and to ascer- 
tain, in so far as is possible, whether they are 
developing attitudes which are likely to prove 
detrimental to their personality adjustments. 
Second, in the cases of those children whose 
day dreaming really appears to be harmful, to 
see what can be done in the home situation to 
make reality more happy, or at least more ac- 
ceptable to the child. Those teachers who can 
secure the cooperation of psychiatric social 
workers or visiting teacher for this treatment, 
are fortunate. Day dreaming, like most other 
problems in mental hygiene, is a matter which 


he providing recreation or friends, but the parents’ | needs individual attention and guidance. 
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